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FOREWORD 

The present work is no more than an outline 
sketch of an important aspect of Indian Economy 
that awaits the pen of a mightier intellect to do it 
full justice. Each of the factors — like Geographical, 
Social, and Legal — ^is capable of scientific treatment 
on much wider seals than has been here attempted. 

I have merely suggested the lines of approach to 
the subject. And my object in submitting the 
work in its present form is to secure expert criticism 
and constructive suggestions, rather than to offer 
any conclusive opinions on the method of study and 
teaching of Indian Economy. And one thing that 
would afford me great pleasure indeed, will be frank 
criticism of a constructive nature so that in a subse- 
quent edition I may be able to present to my readers 
something really useful. 

Even as it is, it owes much to the helpful sugges- 
tions given to me by my friends and colleagues of 
the Department of Economics, University of Allah- 
abad, specially Professor C. D. Thompson to whom I 
offer my grateful thanks. 

Economics Department, ) 

Senate House, Allahabad, >brij gopal bhatnagae. 

April 1925. ) 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

When I began my career as a teacher of economics, 
the most important problem before me was how to 
teach Indian Economy. Had there been one common 
method of teaching the subject prevailing in the 
colleges in these Provmces, the problem would 
perhaps have never attracted my attention ; but as it 
is, the variety of ways in which it is being taught in 
the colleges and universities, and the gi’cat divergence 
of opinion existing among these as to the best method 
of teaching, spurred on my imagination to select for 
myself a method of teaching, at once simple and 
intelligible. 

As a student I had studied under two methods of 
teaching. In a mofassil college, where I read for my 
B.A., Indian Economics used to be taught as an 
independent subject, in the second year of the course, 
when the class had finished the principles of economics. 
This I believe to be fairly representative of the prac- 
tice in other affiliated colleges in the Provinces also. 
The idea is further supported by the clear line of 
demarcation di'awn in the University papers, although 
in the question papers of recent years this tendency 
seems to be fading away. The method adopted in 
teaching it used to be to dictate notes, beginning 
with the broad physical features of India in their 
barest outline, and without expressing any relation 
of cause and effect or the complementary nature of 
the various regions. Then would follow a mere 
enumeration of the various agricultural and mineral 
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resources, the kinds o£ cattle found in India, the 
nnmes of the systems of canals and rail way. =5, the 
number of factorie-s of various kinds, the output of 
coal and iron in India, and the dc.«inibility of pro- 
tective tariffs. So ended Indian Economy in a mere 
enumeration, a dull uninteresting reading, though 
certainly very amenable to the method of learning by 
rote. ^Vhile in the Universitj* Department of Econo- 
mics at Allahabad, I learnt the basic facts about 
Indian Economy from a map, and realized the signi- 
ficance of the geographic treatment of the subject. 
The necessity for the study of Indian geography in 
the study of Indian Economy seems to have Ijeen 
understood by the various teachers in the Provinces, 
as references to Indian geographic phenomena are 
met ^vith in the notes given by most of them. But 
still they do not seem Mly to have realized the inti- 
mate connection between the geogra]iby of India and 
Indian Economy, and stili less the importance of 
treating the subject in a geographic way. The 
failure to recognise this important fact seems to have 
been due to the genei-al misconception of the terms 
“ Indian Economy ” and “ geogr.aphy ” j and, I may 
add, to the undeveloped character of the science of 
geography itself. 

Students of economics in India have been labouring 
imtil very recent times under the unrealised and un- 
realisable hope that at 'some time or other we shall 
have developed some general principles or laws peculiar 
to this country. This explains why they use the 
term “ Indian Economics.” They had thought that 
the books written by western economists wei'e not 
applicable to India at all, and that if we wanted to 
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make some real progress in economic thought about 
India, we must discover and develop those peculiar 
unities which underlie the economic activity of the 
people of this land. This was the view of that school 
of economists to which such prominent men as Ranade, 
Gokhale and many othei’s belonged. But the present 
day student of economies in India has begun to realise 
that the fundamental laws of the science of economics, 
such as the law of satiation of wants, the law of 
variety and the law of proportions, are qmte as 
applicable to India as to the ivestern countries 
although their apphcation needs a little modification 
here and there. In consonance with this changed 
outlook towards the science of econonncs, a change 
has come to pass in the meaning of the term “ Indian 
Economics.” If to the old school of economists, 
Indian Economics stood for a collection of the laws of 
consumption, production, distribution and exchange 
V peculiar to tliis country, then to the present day 
student of the subject the tei-m signifies a mass of 
information, statistical and descriptive, pertaining to 
Indian economic conditions and problems, and pro- 
posed solutions thereof. Thus V, G. Kale, one of the 
leading living Indian economists, observes : “ Indian 
Economics is not a separate science, because it does 
not seek to discover new laws. We have indeed to 
observe things as they are, and describe the economic 
activities of the vaidous classes of the population, and 
the different economic phenomena like high prices, 
low wages and increasing rents ; and to pomt out the 
relation of cause and effect. But we have also to point 
out how improvements may be effected by individual 
or collective action and evils may be prevented and 
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remedied. It piirfcakes more o£ the nature oE tiio art 
oE economics or of a normative .science,”* Or again : 
“ Indian Economics may also include tlio.se questiou-s 
of economic policy which will tend to better the 
economic condition of India. Thus iE we admit the 
general distinction between science and art as valid, 
we shall have to put Indian Ettmomics as an art.”2 Ju 
consonance mth this changed outlook, I take the liber- 
ty of recommenduig the u.so o£ the term “ Indian 
Economy,” instead o£ “Indian Economics”. The 
temi, if it finds acceptanct; in recognised circles of 
Indian economic tliought, will remove a gi*eat deal of 
confusion of thought about the time nature o£ the 
subject. To me it appeals as both more expressive of 
what it stands for, as well as more scientific. 

IE we concede, as I believe we should, that this is 
1 he correct way o£ looking at Indian Economy ; and 
if we at the same time recall to oiu’selves the modern 
ideas about geography, then we should be able to 
realise the importance of Indian geography in the 
teachmg o£ Indian Economy. 

According to modern belief, “ Geogra phy is p ii- 
maril j the study of the varjous n atural. division s..ca‘ ' 
provinces of the earth’s surfac e, a s iH uBtrations o f the 
r^tionsJjctwfiini-the.inDrganic .physicaLJacts oLtke 
ea rth, air, an d w ater, on t he one hand ; and or ganic 
facts of ^e veg(^able,._animal, uuidlhuman_world on 
the]qtBer/_’^To illustrate : the investigation of thk 

1 Kale : Jnir'iduclion in the study of Indian Economics 1907 

'eflitiou, page 8, para. 2. ’ 

2 S y. Ketknr — Essay on Indian Economics. 

3 Ellflttortli flonliogtoa in The Pulse of Asia. 
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structure, origin, form and climate of a lofty plateau, 
and a neighbouring arid plain is not geography but 
geology, physiography or meteorology. Neither can 
the study of the methods of plant growth and animal 
nutrition rightly be called geography, but botany 
or zoology. When, however, we consider the fact that 
because of the elevation of the plateau, its climate is 
such that the grass grows abundantly in summer ; 
while the plain being lower has less rainfall, and bears 
only a sparse growh;h of gi'ass in the early spring, we 
at once bring in the relation between the organic and 
the morganic ; and the study becomes geography. 
For the purpose of geography it is only necessary to 
understand enough of the plateau, the plain, and the 
grass to gain a clear conception of how the one acts on 
the other. If animals inhabit the country, they must 
be such as can live on grass, or can prey on then 
grass-eating companions. Further, if the plain is 
waterless in summer, and the plateau is deeply buried 
in snow in winter, the animals must perforce migrate 
and a new geographic factor is introduced. When man 
enters the region, he finds it too dry in one pai’t and 
too cold in another for agriculture. Hence he must live 
upon animals; either as a hunter or, when the population 
, becomes a little denser and settled and the wild animals 
diminish in number, as a shepherd. In either case he 
. must wander from place to place. Such a nomadic life 
' induces^mertain moral qualities, such as gluttony, 
alternating with_ abstemiousness," hardihood under 
physical difficulties, laziness, hospitality, and others. 
Thus the physical features of the region give rise to 
"Certain kinds of vegetation, which in tmm determine 
the species and movements of animals, and cause man 
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to adopt the nomadic life. And as a I’csulfc man deve- 
Jops certain liabits, jihysical, mental and moral. Or 
again, we miglit go to the well-watered Indo-Glangctic 
plain, with its rich soils, wliereTt is easy to practise 
^ mtensh-o agrionltnire, and to live a plieltercd, ca.sv life. 
All this, on one hand, tends to induce wcalcness of 
will, cowardice, immoi-alitj*, and the weakening of 
those tics between parent and children which are re- 
quii’ed for tlie careful training of the growing gcnein- 
tion ; and on the other hand to induce high religious 
speculation, fatalism, luxurious Uidug, the practice of 
arts, and that wonderful village organisation^ which 
is the peculiarity of ‘the plain life in this land. Doubt- 
less religion and other causes play an important p.-irt, 
but as we shall see later on, religion itself is very much 
influenced by the physical coilditions of a region, and 
there still remains much in the character of the people 
of Hindustan which owes its origin more or less direct- 
ly to physical conditions. Hot that a single indivi- I 
dual’s character is dh-ectly influenced to a very great 
extent by the ignoranic world around liim. He 
inlierits, or receives through the training of others, 
most of what he is. “ Ncvcrtbcloss inheritance or 
race qualities are merely the summation of past train- 
ing ” 3 — the influence of physical and moral forces. 
The training of the average man is stiictly in accord- 
ance vdth the social order into which he is bom, and' 
the social order owes much of its character to the 
livers, the plains, the forest, the mountains, or the 
factory by which the occupation of the majority of the 
people is determined. When all this is considered, it be- 
comes almost impossible to assign limits to the influence 
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o£ physical environment upon the character of the 
people living in a particular region. 

We may now say that modern geography is more 
than a catalogue of facts ; it is also a study of the 
relationship of these facts, ^.-'^he old idea of geography 
was that of the teaching of what ” and “ where ” ; 
i^dern geography also answers ‘‘ "why.” “ Modern 
geography lays great stress upon the human side . of 
gedgraphyj and seeks to explain the relation of human 
life to the earth, i. e., it asks what is the significance 
of the various geographic data, such as rivers and 
mountains, to man ; or we may say that it attempts 
to answer how the various geographic features of a 
country have influenced the activity of the people 
living therein. Modern geography then is the study 
of the earth and man as related to each other, and 
not a desa’iption of the featm'es of the earth alone. 
It studies the features of the earth, so that the people 
may be understood, and the future possibilities of the 
utilisation of the environment to the increased well- 
being of man may be discovered. A national costume, 
a national occupation, racial structure and even a racial 
spiritual trait, may be traced directly or indirectly to 
the influence of climate.” ^ 

From the above discussion of the nature of the 
two subjects, it should have become clear that two 
branches of Indian Economy lend themselves pre- 
eminently to geographic treatment. One of these 
branches seeks to describe various Indian economic 
phenomena, such as the distribution of crops, the 
distribution of population, the existing development 


1 Holtz, Teaching of Geography. 
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of the industries, the varied habits, and the ofHciency 
of the people. The other seeks to propose solu- 
tions for certain economic problems in India, sucli as 
the shortage of food relatively to population, and the 
influence on it of the adoption of scientific distribution, 
the development of the means of communication, in- 
dustries, and hydro-electric works in certain parts of 
the country. ./Ul of these can be taxight, one cannot 
say \rith what practical results, but certainly for the 
passing of exammations, by the inethod of notes and 
leaiming by rote, as they arc being taught these days 
in most of the colleges. But it is an unreal, lifeless 
and impractical method by which it is diflicult for 
the student to remember things for any length of 
time, and by which it is thoroughly impossible for 
him to make any practical use of his learning in after 
Uic. A.\\ these things shonW he taught with Tefetence 
to a map, pointing out the reflex influence of 
environments on the delineation of present facts, and 
the explanation of the proposed changes. To illustrate: 
suppose wc want to teach the distribution of crops, 
then it is not enough to give an inventory of crops 
raised in different parts of India, and in different 
seasons, but the reasons avhy they are grown in a 
particular region and a particular season should also be 
explained. This can best be done by means of a map, 
where one can touch upon the nature of the soil, the 
character of the rainfall, and the influence, of the 
means of communication, all at a time ; and point out 
that such and such a crop is the result of such ■ and 
such natural environments, and that given those 
environments one should expect that crop to be 
predominant there. Then again, while dealmg with 
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the distribution of population, we should point out 
the determining influence of the soil, the climate, the 
rainfall, the means of communication, and industrial 
phenomena that are important in this connection ; 
and this is best done by means of a map where all 
these things are present in a common perspective. 
The student can see all these at a glance, and realise 
their influence on the central point simultaneously. 
By adopting this method, the student learns not only 
what he is expected to learn from notes, but something 
more ; and in a shorter time and with a greater 
surety of longer retention than in the previous 
method. He learns to argue out for himself the 
relation of cause and effect, and is helped a great deal 
in cultivating a broad and logical outlook, a thing very 
much to be desired in our students. 

But there is a still greater importance in the 
geographic treatment of Indian Economy in its second 
sphere, where it seeks to find out possibilities of 
economic development in India, and where it proposes 
to put forward definite proposals for attaining definite 
ends. It is almost impossible to deny that indus- 
trial development primarily, though not exclusively, 
depends on matters described in geography — the 
natural products of a country, the character and 
efficiency of the people, and the means of communica- 
tion which afford families for trade, and determine the 
extent of the markets. The beginnings of economic 
activity have always been determined by surroundings,' 
and it is only in advanced stages of economic develop- 
ment that man succeeds to a lunited extent in modi- 
fying his environment to suit his needs. Man’s 
power over nature being limited, it is desirable, from 
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an cooiiotnic point o£ view, to adapt liLs activities to 
Ills FuiTonudinpp, to utili?c the natural forces to their 
best advantage ; and hence the importance of a close 
study of the natural environments before we start on 
any industrial venture. 

Fivini what I have said above, it should have been 
made clear that the gcograjihic trcfitment of Indian 
Economy is very much to lie desired. Jvot only is the 
student likely to learn things easily and quickly, but 
this method also liclps him very much in acquiring a 
habit of gleaning information for himself from Jiis 
environment — a qualit)' wliich every nation should 
attempt to develop in its members, if it aspires 
to rise in the scale of civilization and the comity of | 
nations. “The cultivation of the map-habit o£j 
thought is no less pregnant in the sphere of economics 
than it is in the sphere of strategy.”! 

Having discussed the importance of geogi'aphy in 
the study of Indian Economy, we may pass on to 
discuss the significance of social and religious ideals in 
the study and the teaching of the subject. Economic 
actinty is the result of human wants, the character 
and quality of which are very much influenced (1) 
by h& physiological needs, and (2) by Iiis environ- 
ments ; and which arc satisfied by commodities Becmed 
either directly from natm-c in a form suitable to ^ meet 
the need of man, or by commodities made by the 
application of human force, independently of or in 
conjunction with the forces of nature, upon the 
objects seem-ed from hei*. But Avith all this the higher 
wants of man are not the result of these elementary 
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causes, but are greatly influenced bj bis ideals of li£e f 
and the importance of the influence of those ideals 
increases with every advance in civilization. There 
are certain writers, most prominent of them being 
Buckle, who have unduly emphasised the influence 
of environment on civilization ; but we have to remem- 
ber with Dr. Gilbert Slater and Prof. Patrick Geddes 
that, “ Avhat exists in the district in which people 
live — seas, mountains, plains, forests and the like — 
determine what occupations are possible, and the 
occupations demand certain qualities in the people 
following them, and by natural selection enforce the 
attainment of such qualities upon the people. That 
is true, but it is only half the truth ; and the other 
half of the truth which is the one that it is even more 
important for us to bear in mind, is expressed by the 
formula — Folk-Work- Pla ce. For the people can deter- 
mine what they null be,’1by choosing what they will 
do, and having chosen their work, they can fashion 
the place ; they can mould the environment in harmony 
with the ideals.”! “ Om* actions are governed by our 
mind and so also the actions of a country are governed 
by the sentiments and ideas that prevail therein.”^ 
Iherefore, if it is essential to get a thorough grasp of 
the natui’al environment of a country in order ta 
understand its economic activity ; then it is equally 
essential, if not more essential, to study the religious 
and social ideals and institutions w’^hich inspire new 
wants, modify the rigour of pure economic dictates, 
and soften the hardness of purely elemental instincts. 
The extent to which economic issues are themselves 

1 Slater and Geddea • Jdea^ at War. 

2 S V Ketkar : Estay on Indian Economtca 
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(letcrniined, at anj'' rate fiincc manlcind became reflec- 
tive and Relf-consciouKj by prevailing ideas, idejils, and 
aspirations, has perhapo, been nnderestimated. There 
has been a time no donbt, and sneh tune may come 
again, when people wait the actual impulse of Jiunger 
to seek new resources by migration or conquest ; but 
in our civilisation the movement of causation may 
almost be said to have been reversed ; we find that it 
IS new activities which generally breed new wants. 
We can not, therefore, form a correct estimate of the 
economic conditions of a nation without giving due 
consideration to the part played by its socio-ctliicjil 
ideals and aspirations. No doubt nature effects .man, 
but the effect of man’s activity on nature must also 
be recognized. If in the study of the positive aspect 
of national economy, an insight into these ideals is 
very necessary, then in its normative aspect, where 
we suggest new lines of reform, their consideration is 
indispensable. 

The influence that religious ideals and pbilosopbic 
doctrines have exercised upon the economic activity 
of the Indian people can be best realized by those who 
“know something about the arts of India. In England, 
where philosophy is commonly held to have nopr.actic<aI 
bearing on life and policy, people used to think, and 
with the exception of very few, still think, that India 
had no arts ; and that whatever they saw in our statues 
of gods and goddesses only confirmed them in their be- 
lief. They never realized that the key to the understand- 
ing of Indian art was to be found in Indian religions 
and iii Indian idealism. To the fortunate few, like E- B. 
Havell, who have succeeded in entering into the spirit 
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o£ the arts of the country, the four- headed, and teti'a- 
handed figui’es become at once full of meaning and 
inspiration ; while to those who lack this simple know- 
ledge, they continue to be but the grotesque efforts of 
a pagan race. But the influence of Indian religion 
and philosophy is far deeper and far wider than is seen 
in these statues and in the siujyas. One can trace it 
in the very shape of our home utensils, our clothes, 
and our furniture. Many an industry in India flour- 
ishes because it provides commodities that meet the 
spiritual needs of the people, to wit, the industry that 
makes idols for the worship of the common people. 
The metal industry and many others make one and a 
thousand commodities that would never have been 
produced in any country other than India ; and even 
in India if she were, say, a Christian country. 

Coming to sentiment, we have a veiy good 
example in the recent revival of the charkha and of 
the hand-loom. Not long ago people used to think 
that the weaver had no choice between the servitude 
of the power loom mill and the servitude of the village 
sowcar ; and if any one ever talked upon the revival 
of the hand-loom, people looked upon him as a foolish 
crank, and the votaries of the power loom and the 
modern factory used to remark that it was no use 
wasting sentiment on the village weaver. It is com- 
mon for modern scientists to profess a fine contempt 
for sentiment. Sentiment, they argue, did not help 
the hand-loom weaver of Europe ; nor will it in the 
long run save the hand-loom weavers of India. But 
what has mere sentiment done in India, and that too 
in a space of two or three years and what it is doing ? 
To me it seems that sentiment has helped to save for 
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India an industry worth roinniercially more than tl>e 
whole oE Anglo-Indian industries ; and it will be 1 his 
sentiment, if kept up, that would ag-ain bring to the 
weaving mdustry of India that artistic beauty which 
was its pre-eminent feature before western methods of 
manufacture were adoptccl. Tlie destruction of Indian 
art which has been going on in India smee the <X)niing 
of the British is a loss to ci\dlization and to humanity, 
which should and can be arrested, if Indian indnstidal 
reformers will bring to their work the tnxc artistic 
spirit which England had to learn, through Kuskin 
and Morris, after the destruction of all her traditional 
art and after mudi waste of time and opportunities. 
Mudi of Indian art is still living, though it is fast 
dying, and it should not be necessary for India to 
continue to follow the bull-in-the-Cljina-shop methods 
which we have too often applied in the name of Euro- 
pean dvilization, sdence and progi'ess. If Grandhism 
is to teach tis anything, it should be that sentiment 
has a place in determining national activity — economic, 
sodal and political ; and that we cannot and should not 
ignore it while dedding the practical problems of life. 

The above ddeussion, slight though it is, must 
have given us an idea that Indian Economy should be 
approached through those fundamentals whfch underlie 
and condition all economic activity in this land, and 
these are to be found in the economic interpretation of 
(i) the Indian Geography, (ii) the sodal customs, (iii) 
the religious ideas and ideals of her people, and (iv) 
the various laws that bear upon her economic acti\-itT. 



CHAPTER II 
THE PHYSICAL BASE. 

Section I -Natural Physical Features. 

Study of geography of any country from an econo- 
mic point of view may be defined as the study of the 
influences exerted upon the economic activity of the 
people of that country by the physical environments of 
the place. The physical factors, it is true, do not 
determine absolutely the character of economic fife, 
but they exercise a control over it which is very clear 
in the early stages of human history, but which is no 
less real, although a bit removed, in advanced civiliza- 
tions. 

In order to pui-sue a study of this character it is 
necessary to have recourse to much infonnation derived 
from other sciences. An appeal must be made to the 
geologist and the geomorphologist for many facts 
regarding the structure and the fomation of the 
surface of the earth because unless one knows these 
one cannot very well understand the soil classification 
of different regions ; from the metallurgist and mining 
engineer must be obtained some knowledge of minerals 
and fuels accessible to man ; from the meteorologist 
he must borrow facts concerning climate, whilst the 
botanist and the agricultural chemist must supply him 
with the necessary information regarding the plant 
life. To the economic geographer belongs the task of 
correlating these different facts and estimating then- 
influence upon human activity. He has to consider the 
extent to which man in his economic aspect is controlled 
by these various factors, and how far he is able to free 
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himBolC from their control, iwifl conpciouplj to nclapt 
himself to his surroundings, nnd his surroimdings to 
hunself. It should not be hard for an}' one to realize 
that the task is a difficult one, and rccjuirc's a vei'J 
unde range of information. But \vc must remember 
that to give an idea of the economic significance of tne 
physical features of India, ilia not necessary to enter 
into the causes of the principles that have brought 
about the existing state of things. Here, as elseAYherc 
in economics, we take these various facts as preiniscs, 
leaving their proof to the aairious sicences to avhich 
they belong ; what is left to the student of Indian 
Economy is to correlate these facts, and give us their 
econoniic bearings. India being a very large country, 
it is not possilile to give economic intcrjiretation of 
all her different parts, within the purnew of this 
little book, which is intended merely to indicate the 
lines of study and ajjproacli to the subject of Indian 
Economy. We, tliercfore, propose to give a specimen 
study of one of the many regions in India, and leave 
the study of othere to those whom this paiiiicular 
method of study may appeal. 

ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF NORTHERN INDIA 
For the pm' 2 )ose of this work we would include 
under the term Northern India all that land which 
lies between the Table-land of the Deccan on the 
south and the Tibetan table-land on the north. TMs 
vast area is divisible into three distinct i-egions (1) 
the region of Northern Mountains, (2) the region of 
the Indo-Gangetic Plains, and (3) the region of 
Southern Highlands. The reason why we have select- 
ed such a big part of India for our study is not diffi- 
cult to find, as the areas comprising these regions are 
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t not independent of each other, but form what is 
! known to geographers as a group of complimentary 
i regions — each region depends upon the other in 
- a variety of ways ; the nature of dependence will be 
5 made clear as we proceed further. 

' I THE REGION OF NORTHERN MOUNTAINS: 

The general relief of this region is very important 

; General Phyeioal ^^0“ economic point of view. 

^ Foaturea Taking a general view it may be 

; likened to a three-stepped staircase wherein the first 
step is given to us by the outermost foot-hills or the 
; Sub-Himalayan Ranges, the second by the Lower 
; Himalayas and the third by the Inner Main Ranges. 

! (A) The Inner Main Ranges. 

i The Inner Main Ranges being very high are per- 
' petually covered with snow, which melts during the 
summer and feeds the rivers of the plains below. They 
intercept all the moisture brought by the summer 
monsoon winds and thus act as the reservoir of 
moisture for India. The Indus, the Sutlej and the 
Brahmaputra, cut through them from the table-land 
of Tibet and bring a large volume of water from 
places outside India. Then again they stop the cold 
dry winds that blow over the Tibetan Table-land ' 
from coming to India. 

(B) The Lower Himalayas. 

They^ run to the south and roughly parallel to 
the Inner Ranges. They are not so high, and only 
their higher regions are covered with snow. They 
are clothed with forest trees, and act as the catch- 
ment area of the rain that falls in immense quantities 
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here when the monsoon winds rise towards the snow 
clad regions. The economic significance of this 
region to India may very well be explained by re- 
ference to that painting which is based on the 
mythological story of Ganga-Aviaran (or the com- 
ing of the Ganges) wherein God Shiva is made 
to stand, with his feet firmly rooted in the earth, 
in an attitude of firm determination, to receive the 
approaching Ganges from above. If the Himalayas 
had not this comparatively low and broad region, 
covered with huge trees whose roots ramify deep 
into the mountain sides, to receive torrential r.iins 
that fall here, and to arrest their fury, the plains 
down below would have been washed into the sea. 

(C) The outermost foot-hills or the Sub-Himalayan 
Ranges, 

They arc not high and in some places arc separa- 
ted from the lower flitualayas by expanses of open 
count! y. The latter are at a somewhat higher level 
than the plains beyond the foot-hills. Here lea- 
plantations are carried on and there is a very great 
opportunity for the production of the fruits and 
vegetables of temperate climates. 

(D) Products of the Mountain Region. 

(a) Agricultural . — Agriculture in the Himalaya! 
is carried on right up to the Inner Eanges, except 
the parts which are covered with snow for so large 
a part of the year that they can only be used foi 
grazing. As conditions that determine what crops 
will be grown in a particular locality vary much 
within short distances owing .to the differences oi 
altitude, therefore,^ no definite statements can be 
made. However, with, this reservation in mind, we 
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can safely say that in the valleys, though the soil 
is neither deep nor very fine, it is very fertile as it is 
renewed from year to year by sand and mud brought 
down from the higher parts. Soil on the foot-hills 
is very similar to the soil of the valleys, but it is 
comparatively thinner, and has more unbroken 
stones ; while the soil on the hill-side where fields are 
arranged in terraces, is generally poor. Speaking 
generally all the parts of the Himalayas, except the 
north-western parts ending in the vale of .Kashmir, 
are well supplied with moisture from rains as well 
as fiom springs. In regions below six or seven 
thousand feet in the valleys rich crops of rice, wheat, 
barley, sugarcane, rape, linseed and tobacco are 
gi own, while terraces in the same region grow such 
poor crops as maize, marua, kangni and bhatwas. 
But it is not common to find such a rich crop as 
sugarcane or wheat being grown on the terraces. 
As we approach higher regions the proportion of 
rice and wheat diminishes and that of barley, oats 
and buck- wheat goes on increasing till in the very 
high regions buck-wheat is the most important crop. 
A large variety of fruits such as bananas, oranges, 
peaches, apples, and vegetables such as beans and 
potatoes, are grown in large quantities, the latter 
increasing in importance as we go higher and 
higher. 

(b) Forest Products . — The Himalayas are very 
rich in forest produce. Timber and wood of almost 
all kinds are met with here. There are forests of 
fir, pine, deodar, oak, sal, asaima and bamboo. 
These forests contain many wild animals, whose 
skins and furs are used by , men for many purposes. 
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BabiTr grass, which is used for paper tnnking, and many 
kinds of trees whose fruits and barks are used for 
tanning are also found in tho lower regions of the 
Hitnaluyus. A variety of gums, oils and resins is 
also seaircd from them. 

(c) Mineral Products . — The Himalayas do not 
seem to be rich in minerals. Copper is met with in fair!} 
large quantities from Ktilu eastward, iron is found in 
Kumaon, and coal in Darjeeling. The presence of sulphui 
in many springs, and of small particles of gold and 
silver in the sand of many rivers, suggests that these 
minend products lie hidden deep in the bowels of 
the Himalayas. Some parts of the Himalayas arc 
rich in slate used for roofing, and high class quart? 
— a raw material of glass. 

(d) Human Beings .- — Population in the Hima 
layas is very scanty and it is only in the valleys 
or on the table-lands of the outermost ranges thai 
people are found living in large numbers. The) 
are strong, industrious and accustomed to hare 
work. 


(tf) Animals other than mild . — Cattle are no1 
uncommon ; the herds and flocks are pastured oi 
the high ridges in summer and are brought dcwi 
into the warm valleys in' winter to feed on thi 
straw of rice and wheat. Goats and sheep are every 
where met with. 


• At present there arefev 

industries worth the name but people of the moun 
tains have been sending to the people of the plain 

pollens and ornamental ^woo( 
carvings, and these are the chief industries of thes 
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inountniuB. A liir^r quantity of lionoy, fruits and 
glioo is also sput to the plains. 

Means of Cowmnni cation . — 'flic chief tncaiiB 
of Iruusportation so far, in these tnountnin« are : — in 
lower regions innn and the mule, in higher regions 
sheep and goats and the yak. But simie p.irtii such as 
Simla and Darjeeling an<^ some of the lower valleys, 
such ns the, vullc}’ of Dchradnn, and the foat-hills 
have been connected h}’ railways with the plains. 
Some rope-ways arc also being developed. 

(E) Possibilities of the Region. 

The posdbililicfi of this region arc very great. 
In the Preliminary Ileiiort of Ilydro-El- ('trie Survey 
of India the Hinnlayas have iven eliar.icf!'ri*-'cd astlic 
region of whiU'-co.d m Indi.i. They cm, if their w.iier 
resources are fully developed, heconio a store liun^e of 
electric. )H)wcr for worlciug the various nielidlurgiral 
iudiistii''S, like copper nnd iron, which can not now 
he worked for want of coid. Further ihi? elfctnc 
power c.au In U'-cd for the dcvclopim nt nf m innt dn 
railwavs and rapc^w.ty.*., niui thu'-' provide cheap 
rneann of onomunicition, v.'iuch woul.l help the 
dovclopnicnt of olh'T iudustrio in thi‘ region. So 
far \\c have been in a vicious <ireh- Fn> n* ; having 
no idea of iif wcakcet p\iint to hteak U .'gutid r : the 
country Ddiig mount duou*^ it !■ hath ditlicult and 
‘‘Xj”'n*iive to hnild r.iilw lys ; ni'l ’W tiw f spidition 
> thin ..ml in <. lusty I twc.ni t!c' m I tie pldu-i 
\t*ry little, ail tl.>' exp n- |,f iiuiMuir an I mon- 
tsoning railw ly*- v,ould f.!! .m tli- iti.niyfr. ^ tost 
may i<e dev. lip d 1T>c «'S}« -f prclceS-tj 
the rudiV.id tx ruu.t'-hth < MV.tdd ?:>:n unduly rPp 
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and miiko it uuprofitnblc to produce them. We can 
not develop industries because there arc no cheap 
means of corninunicuttonB and we can not develop 
railways bcca\ise there, are no industries. If, liowevcr, 
we could develop hydro-electric power, we would be 
able to develop cheap railwaj's and still cheaper rope- 
ways as they get over the difficulty of uneven coun- 
try, and thus help the development of all those 
industries, whose raw materials are found either 
in the foiesta of the Himalayas or the mineral de- 
posits. Industries like sawing big logs of wood into 
planks of suitable size.s, pulp and paper making, 
pencil making, and glass making could be develojKid 
here, if we bad cheap electric power, as the raw 
materials of all these are present in tlie Himalayas. 

2. THE REGIONS OF PLAINS -OR THE 
INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN. 

(A) General Physical Features 

The whole of the Indo-Gangetic plain is allu- 
vial, that is, its soil consists of fine friable mud 
and sand brought down by the rivers and spread 
down on the low-lying lands. A part of this 
plain is renewed every year by floods. It is very 
flat and the thickness of the alluvium is very 
great. North of the river Gauges, it is more than 
1,000 feet deep, while south of the river its depth 
decreases towards the central Highlands. This plain 
is one of the' most fertile in the world. There 
are, however, some parts, which are very poor in 
productive capacity, either because of the absence 
of water or because the land is marshy and forest 
covered. The dry region consists of (a) the plains 
of Raiputana, {h) the south-western part of the 
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Punjabj specially those parts, which have not yet 
come under canal irrigation and (c) in continuation 
oE the same the south-eastern part o£ Sind called 
the Desert o£ Thar. All other parts either receive 
BuflScient rainEall or are supplied by water from 
canals. 

(B) Soils 

Soils in the fertile parts vary in consistence 
from drift sands to clays, so stiff that drainage 
is entirely prevented and in certain cases inju- 
rious salts of soda and magnesia accumulate as 
an efflorescence (reA) on the surface and make the 
soil sterile. Many an u^ar so common in the Doab 
is the result of this. In between these two ex- 
tremes, we have loams, soils which are neither very 
stiff nor very loose and which grow almost all the 
grains and pulses of India. It is in these that we 
come across beds of nodular lime-stone or kankar 
and if the kankar bed happens to be three or four 
feet below the soil, it hinders percolation of water, 
and results in water logging and the saturation of 
the soil with salts. Like the usar such lands also 
become unfit for cultivation. Then again lying 
along the banks of the rivers we have a region of 
ravine lands — a series of ups and downs — in which 
agriculture is impossible ; and then behind it a region 
two or three miles in width, of very poor land, 
where soils owing to the surface erosion have become 
very very thiu, and can support only poor crops. 
Samples of all the various kinds of soils mentioned 
above, one can find in almost all parts of the plains, 
but there are parts which are predominantly sand, 
while others which are predominantly clay, and yet 
others where the soil is most loamy. Thus a very 
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large part of Sindh and the Punjab is light sand, 
while the greater part of the United Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa is loam, and it is onij in Bengal 
proper, that we come across real samples of stiff 
clay. 

(C) Climate. 

The climate of tlie Indo-Gangelic plain is not- 
uniforni. The rainfall decreases as we go from east 
to west and from north to sotith, and theie arc 
two well-defined seasons of rainfall, one extend- 
ing from June to September, both inclusive^ ; 
and the other from the last week of December till 
about the end of January. The western portion of 
this plain is one of the driest regions iu India and 
its climate is the most continental, subject to cxtrcnie£ 
of heat in summer and cold in winter, while in its 
eastern part the climate is more or less tropical 
On the whole Bengal proper is very warm ant 
moist but oven here thero are three seasons : th( 
cold season which extends from November t( 
February ; the hot weather from February to th( 
middle of June ; and the rainy season Eiom thi 
middle of June till the end of October. In othe 
parte rains cool both air and ground. In the late 
part of the rainy season, as the air and the groim( 
are alike soaked with moisture, an unhealthy seasoi 
follows, and people suffer very much from malaria 
From December to June the climate is comparative!; 
healthy. 

(D) Artificial means of Irrigation. 

Irrigation in the Indo-Gangetic plain is carried o 
either by water taken out of wells or from canals. Lar^ 
tracts of land iu Sindh and the Punjab which wer 
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lying barren for want of moisture have now been 
reclaimed by the development of canals, and grow 
plentiful crops of wheat and cotton. The develop- 
ment of canals in the western part of the United 
Provinces has led to a great extension of the area 
under cotton, sugar-cane and wheat. 

(E) Products. 

(a) Agricultural . — The factors that deteimine 
the agricultural products of a particular locality 
vary in different parts of this plain, but speak- 
ing largely we can say that in the western pares, 
where climate is colder in winter than in other 
parts and where rainfall is also not so plentiful 
wherever water can be had, that is, either along the 
banks of the rivers or in tracts watered by canals, 
good crops of cotton, maize, sesamum, jowar and 
bajra are grown in the Kharif, and of wheat, barley, 
gram, rape or mustard and sugar-cane in the Eabi. 
Good winter crops are also raised in the north-east- 
ern part of the Punjab where winter rains are receiv- 
ed. Thus Sindh is growing very large quantities of 
high class American cotton in those parts where canal 
water is available ; while the Punjab canal colonies, 
where the climate in winter is cooler than in Sind, 
produce equally large quantities of high class wheat. 
Going east-ward towards the United Provinces, as the 
rainfall increases we find the proportion of wheat 
and rape decreasing, and that of barley and gram 
increasing in the Eabi while more jowar and cotton 
are grown in the Eharif. While in the northern, 
districts of this region, wheie rainfall is more plenti- 
' ful than in the southern districts, the proportion of 
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rice and sugarcane become'! greater. In the province 
of Behar, where rainfall is abundant and soil is very 
fertile we find such crops as rice, wheat, grain, mus- 
tard linseed and poppy grown during the llnbi, and 
sesamum, jowar and indigo, during the Kliarif. Further 
eastward in the Piovince of Bengal wheie climate is 
almost tropical rice is the predominant crop, and in 
Eastern Bengal the cultivation of jute is predorninunt- 
ly ])ractised. In the piovince of Assam which is 
further to the east and receives the heaviest rainfall, 
rice and jute arc cultivated in the plains, while tea is 
grown on the sloping hiil-sidcs. Thus although nil 
the important crops arc grown throughout this plain, 
yet there are certain parts where one^ or two crops 
predominate, and that because of the peculiar condi- 
tions of soil and climate. Besides these a large 
variety of fruits such as mangoes, melons, bananas, 
pine-apples, oranges and guaviis ; vegetables such as 
potatoes, briujals, pumpkins, kahri and khira j and 
spices such as stVa, red-pepper and dhanya arc also 
grown, 

(6) Forest Produce . — This region is practically 
free from forests, except that narrow belt of marshy 
land which lies immediately below the Himalayas and 
is called the Terai, and the deltaic portion in the 
extreme south-east known as the Sunderbans. The 
forests of Assam have a large number of wild animals, 
and the forests of the lerai arc specially rich in 
wild grasses, some of which are used for paper mak- 
ing, and some for fodder. Here also we find a very 
large quantity of tanning materials. In the rivers 
of the Terai we find a kind of grass known as siwar 
' which is used for sugar refining. 
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(c) Minerals.— ‘Hhe Indo-Gangetic plain lias 
got no mineral deposits ivorthy oE mention except of 
the nodular lime-stone (kanLar) ■which is used for 
metalling roads and making lime for building houses, 

(d) Human Beings . — The Indo-Gangetic plain 
is the most densely populated part of India. Density 
of population follows rain-fall very closely, but this 
statement ceases to be true after a certain point, for 
example, in the Terai where it becomes too damp, 
unhealthy and covered with forest. Otherwise densi- 
ty of population goes on diminishing as we go fiom 
east to west and Irom north to south. Thus Bengal 
on the east is the most thickly populated part of this 
plain, while Sindh and the Punjab on the west are 
very thinly peopled. Some of the richest and the 
most densely populated districts of the United Pro- 
vinces are the sub-montane districts such as Gorakh- 
pur, Shahjahanpur, and Saharanpur. 

(e) Animals . — We have already noted that a large 
variety of wild animals such as tigers, leopards, ele- 
phants and wild boars are found in the Terai and 
other wild tracts of the plains. The inhabited parts are 
very rich in domestic animals, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh are the richest in cattle, while the 
south-eastern part of the Punjab, known as Hariaua 
is famous for its high class breed of milch and plough- 
cattle. Cows and Wlocks of this region are taken 
to such distant parts as Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
Cattle found in the eastern half of the plain aie di- 
minutive in size, poor in physique and are not 
really good for either purpose. 

(/) Industrial Products.— These, plains have 
been the centre of highly developed civilizations 
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from very remote days ; but tliosc civilisations 
■were confined to a few cities and towns, and 
the bulk of tlie country then as now was 
engaged in simple agricultural operations or in 
simple village industries like the spinning and 
weaving of the country-cotton into khaddar. There 
arc truly speaking innuniorablo industries going on 
in the ])lains but all of them can be classed under 
two broad heads, liithcr they arc industries auxilia- 
r3’ to and directly* dependent upon agriculture or 
luxurv producing. Tims besides agriculture and cot- 
ton weaving we have oil-pressing, flour-grinding, 
cabmet-mahng and pottery spread all over the plains; 
jutp-pressmg and weaving in Bengal, indigo iu Bihar 
and Unssa and sugar manufacture largmlv in the 
United Provinces. Some parts of the United Prorin- 
ecs, notably, Mathura, Benares and Morudabnd are 
famous for tlicir brass work, while the Puiiiab is 
famous for its inlaid wood work. 


(9) Cowmxinication . — Practically the 

whole of this region is very u-ell supplied with 
the means of _commnnic.atioa. At its eastern and 
western extremities it has two highly developed 
sea-ports, namely Karachi and Calcutta. The land 
lying in between these two is covered with a 

eWef of which are (f) the 
La. t Indian Railway passing through Bengal, Bihar, 
Province of Agra and certain parts of the Pum'ab 
Province, („•) The Oudh and Rohilkhand R-fS, 

districts cfThc 

Agra IroMuce, (m) the North-Western Railway 
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•which joins the E. I. Ry. at Delhi and covers the 
■\vhole of the Punjab and the Pro-vince of Sind right 
up to Karachi, (iv) the Rohilkhand-Kumaon and the 
Bengal and North-Western Rail-ways which cover 
the vSub-montane districts of this plain and (v) the 
Eastern-Bengal Railway whose branches ramify 
through the Eastern portion of Bengal and the Pro- 
vinces of Assam. Besides the railways we have a 
net-work of metalled roads, the most important of 
which is the Grand-Trunk Road, from Calcutta to 
.Peshawar and the Afgan Frontier, some of the big 
rivers and canals are also used as high ways, specially 
for carrjdng such bulky things as timber, stone and 
fodder. 

(A) Possibilities . — The possibilities of the Indo- 
Gangetic plain are great. For ages past it has 
been pre-eminently an agricultural region and so 
far as vision can penetrate the future, the chances 
are that it will continue to be first and fore- 
most an agricultural ^ country. This does not mean 
that other industries cannot be developed here ; 
but it certainly means that agriculture must 
be the chief industry of this region. Although 
agriculture has been going on here for thousands of 
years, we have not exhausted all the possibilities of 
further progress. Development of canal irrigation 
in the Punjab has shown us what can be done in 
other parts of the plains similarly situated. Lands 
which were lying waste 10 years back are now yield- 
ing bumper crops of wheat and cotton. Researches 
and experiments carried on at the Government Ex- 
perimental Farms of Lyallpur in the Punjab, Cawu- 
pore in the United Provinces and Pusa in the Pro- 
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vince of Bihnr hnve bhown us liow the productivif}', 
both in quuntity and quality can be increased bv 
adopting bettor metlwls of cultivation, improved 
implomcntP, better seeds and manures. For one 
reason or another very little use bus been made so 
far of the great amount of useful information col* 
lected by the Departments of Agriculture. Then 
>ngain vast tracts of ravine, eroded and tisar lands 
could be rcchumed, and used for productive pur- 
poses. A very useful method of reclaiming the 
ravine land, of reducing soil erosion on the lands 
up the ravines and of stopping water logging on 
lands in the central parts of the Doabs, could be 
found in a combination of dams constructed at suit- 
able intervals along the banks of the rivers and 
immediately touching the lower end of the ravines, 
of drainage scheme np the ravines and tho planting 
of ravines with forest trees. This would legulate 
the flow of water and in the long run, say 20 or 
25 years, all the lavincs would be filled up and 
land covered with useful trees. That would yield 
plenty of fuel for the surrounding villages, in 
addition to many other products. The fuel problem 
in the plains is becoming acute every year and unless 
afforestation of the ravines is resorted 'to or cheap 
means of communication are developed between the 
plains and hilly forests no other solution seems pos- 
sible. The need is pressing from another point of 
view, viz., if the village (juitivator could get some 
sort of fuel other than the cow-dung-cake which is as 
easily accessible and equally cheap, then the dung 
could be used for manuring the fields, and this would 
further increase the fertility of the plains. Or again 
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•wherever the soil is banjar, because there is kankar 
(a' bed o£ nodular-lime stone) underneath it •vve can 
reclaim it by taking out the kankar and washing out 
the extra salts. People have done these and many 
more .things in countries like the United States of 
America and Canada and we could do the same. Then 
again much has yet to be done to improve the cattle 
of the plains. Leaving the tract of land beginning 
from the districts of Mathura in tlie Agra Province 
and up to Hansi and Hissar m the Punjab, where 
Nature brings, forth splendid cows and equally splen- 
did bulls, almost all other parts of the plains are poor 
in cattle. On Government Farms in India and spe- 
cially in England, America and other countries, 
where a regular system of breeding good cattle is 
maintained, it has been found that by careful selec- 
tion of cows and bulls a race of degenerate cattle can 
be improved. In villages of the plains even in Har- 
yana itself, no conscious efforts are made to breed 
good cattle and e'very thing is left to chance. If a 
group of four or five or ten villages could combine 
to maintain a high class bull to serve the kine in the 
locality and if better methods of storing fodder in 
silos were adopted the cattle of the plains would 
become much more serviceable both as givers of milk 
and as draught animals than they are now. 

Although the means of communication are very 
much developed in the Indo-Gangetic plain, the 
area is so big that many a thousand miles of rail- 
ways and roads can yet be opened and that with 
advantage to the people of this land. What these 
plains need most at present is a system of feeder 
roads and feeder railway lines, that would connect 
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Iho out-lymg rural areas to the central markets 
of the world and therebj’ raise the value of the 
agricultutral produce that can not come to the 
centres of trade for want of cheai) and easy menus 
of communication. 

But it is not in agriculture alone that this 
region has great possibilities; in manufacturing 
mdustricB also there is a wide field Cor development. 
Large quantities of cotton are produced in these 
plains and the climate for the most part of the year 
being warm, the majority of the people use cotton- 
cto mng. Almost sixty-six erores of lupces worth 
ot cotton cloth 18 imported from outside India, and 
equally large quantities of raw cotton arc sent out 
ot India. We have, therefore, a very good field for 

the development of cottou spinning and weaving 

industries on modern linos. Or again people in the 
plains use large quantities of vegetable oils, and verv 
large quantities of oil seeds are groivn, a happy 
prospect for the development of oil' pressing inchL- 

fwvS other in- 

niatorials from 

Siusl W ‘t? "“Sfir-making, flour-making and 
lamp nn'mif’ again ns the plains have a very 

large number of cattle there is plenty of the raw 

of leather 

gi.s » 0“”.^ 

eive?£yi''Xt*inT°’don?iAr°T 

plains shonld be enough to'l 
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upon our minds that almost all the industiies that 
Jould be developed in this region directly or indirect- 
y depend upon agriculture. This is a further 
’eason why agriculture should receive our best 
ittention for its development on better lines. Unless 
igriculture is developed all other industries will be 
itarved. 

3. the region of central highlands 

A) General Features 

South of the vast northern plains, we have a 
lore or less hilly area, which may be said to extend 
rom Cutch and Kathiawar, on the west, to Bihar 
nd Orissa on the east. Southwards it is carried 
n up to the Satpura and the Vindhya Ranges. It 
as within its fold the Malva Plateau, and a number 
f hills and highlands detached from each other 
y river valleys. The shape of .the country suggests 
hat all this was once a great table-land and that 
he present hills and highlands are its detached 
arts. 

3) Soils. 

This region is divisible into two parts according 
) the nature of the rocks it is built of. By far the 
rgest part of this region is of sand-stone, giving 
se to the crystalline soils, while in the south areas 
isaltic rocks make their appearance and give us the 
famous trap soils. 

In the southern part of the Central Highlands, 
there is no very clear line of demarcation between 
these two regions and we find veins of basalt 
running into sand-stone. Even -under basaltic 

3 
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rockfi pand-stone is found, an evidence of the fact 
that at some remote date tlie lava spread itself upon 
the sandy rooks. The whole of Berar, the Western 
half of Central Provinces and the whole of ^lalva 
plateau is covered with trap soils. The tiap area 
is very fertile and is capable of producing rich crops 
when properl}' cultivated and provided with sufficient 
moisture. Scattered throughout this tract are low 
trap hills and ridges, therefore on the slopes the 
soils are thin and poor. Here the disintegrated trap 
furnishes a light coloured sandy or gravelly soil) 
which is moderately productive only in years of 
favourable rainfall. The lowlands have deeper and 
dark coloured soils, which are constantly improved 
by washings from the highlands. True black cotton 
soil occurs in the lowlands and the river valleys.' 
Owing to its dense consistence it becomes unworkable 
during heavy rains and is better adapted for RaU 
crops than for Kharif cro^s. 

The crystalline tract occupies the whole of the 
region outside the area of the trap. Roughly 
speaking it covers two-thirds of the Central Pro- 
vinces, the Orissa and Ghota-Hagpur Divisions of 
the Province of Behar, the Santhal parganas, the 
Birbhum districts of ]3engal, and the Bundelkhand 
and Mirzapur districts of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. Soils on the uplands are lights 
coloured, thin and stony, and produce the poorest 
crops, but the red-brown loams and clay loams of 
the lower levels are very fertile. 

(C) Climate. 

The climate of the Central Highlands is drier 
than that of the Gangetic plain and except fre 
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the beginning of April till the setting in of rains 
in June the elevated tracts are comparatively cool. 
The I'ainfall is moderate, but seldom fails. The 
cool season lasts from November to March, and is 
less cold than in the Punjab. 

(D) Irrigation. 

Here iirigation is carried on both by wells and 
canals. But as a general rule canal construction 
has not found much favour in this region because 
of the nature of the country and the rapid flow of 
water in the rivers. 

(E) Products. 

(a) Agricultural In the_ crystalline tracts 
'wherever soil ie doep and moisture sufficent ncu 
crops of wheat, grain, linseed, cotton, rice and 
sugar-cane are grown, while on the poorer soils crops 
like jowar are cultivated. In tbe_ trap areas wher- 
ever soil is well supplied with moisture and lies in 
low-lyiug lands, rich crops of cotton and jowar are 
grown as the staple Kharif crops, while on e 
poorer lands jawar and hajra are the mam crops. 
Various pulses including Arhar and Khulat are also 
grown. During the Uabi, wheat, gram and safflower 
are largely grown. 

ib) Forest Products This region has a far 
greater area under forests than the region o e 
Gangetic plains. A large variety of forest trees is met 
with here, but the trees have a stunted growth. 
The forests of the Central Provinces grow a very 
large quantity of bamboos. 

(c) Mineral Products .—The Central Highlands 
are the richest part of India in mineral production- 
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Here mineialfe inchidiug coal, irou, gold, copper, tin, 
lead, zinc and munganese are found. In the Central 
India Agency, specially in tlie state of Panna, 
diamonds are also found. At the eastern end of the 
region ^ve have largest iron and coal mines actively 
working and it is this part and Central India, that 
recent investigations have shown to be enormously 
rich in high class iron ore and coal, which may 
rightly be called the two bases of modern industrial 
development. 

(d) Human beings and other animals : — Popu- 
lation in the whole of this region is scanty 
as compared with the plains to the nort b, being be- 
tween 1 16 to 169 persons per square mile. The same 
is true of the distribution of animals, specially cattle. 
There are however localities where good cattle arc 
bred. Thus the Khillari and Malvi cattle are bred 
in the Satpuias, and other parts of Central India. 

(F; Means of Communication. 

This region is not so well provided with the 
means of communication as the Indo-Gangetic plain. 
However, the western part of this region is served 
by the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway 
system. The central by the Great Indian Peninsula 
and the East Indian Railway systems, and the East- 
ern by the Bengal Nagpur Railway system. Besides 
railways, we have both metalled and unmetalled 
roads but they are neither so extensive nor so im- 
portant, as in the north, and that because of the 
uneven nature of the country. 

(G) Industrial Products. 

Unlike the northern plains this 'region is not 
very rich in industrial products of the finer kind 
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that suit the rich in their luxurious halls. Most of 
the Central Highlands are as yet thinly peopled and 
that too by backward races whose wants are few and 
simple. Cotton spinning and weaving on ancient 
lines are carried on in the villages but high class 
products of the looms characteristic of the northern 
region are seldom met with here. TJmaria in Nagpur is 
famous for its cotton cloth, as is Panni in Bandara. Of 
late, however, as high class cotton growing is becom- 
ing more and more fashionable, modern mills for gin- 
uing, spinning and weaving cotton are also maWng 
their appearance. Nagpur in the Central Provinces 
and Indore in the Central India Agency, are both 
■developing as important cotton weaving centres. 
Dacnasceening is practiced in the state of Datia. The 
making of brass utensils, pottery and other simple 
industries also flourish. But as this is the richest 
region in India in mineral production we find indus- 
tries depending upon mineral products largely prac- 
tised here. At the western end of the Central High- 
lands we have large mines of coal and iron, and the 
largest works for making steel and iron ever develop- 
•ed in India are — The Tata Iron and Steel Works at 
Sakchi. 

(H) Possibilities . 

_ We have hinted above th^t this region is as yet 
thinly peopled and that people are mostly backward ; 
let us add to it that the resources of this region are 
not yet fully known. But even from what we know 
about it we can say that it has the makings of an 
industrial region producing large quantities of metal- 
lic wares. We find here enormous quantities of iron 
nre, coal and flux, the three things necessary for the 
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inanuEacturc oE iron and steel, on the development oE 
which depends the development oE all other indus- 
tries oE modern material civilization, India imports 
large (pmiitities oE machinery for carrying on its 
weaving, spinning and ginning industries, Eor press- 
ing oil, Eor crushing sugar-cane, and for making 
glass — all these could be m.ade and should be 
made in India itselE The raw materials are there, 
we lack knowledge and organization. Then again, 
India, we have seen, is pre-eminently an agricultural 
country, and agriculture needs implements and 
machinery as all other industries do. We could learn 
the making oE these implements and make them oat 
oE our own iron and steel at a cheaper cost than we 
do now. Besides iron and coal, wc have copper, man- 
ganese and other metals ; mining and metallurgy, 
leading to the making oE commodities out oE these 
could be developed in this region. As the Indo-Gran- 
getic plain has been famous for industries, whose 
raw materials are drawn from agriculture, so this 
region has grand possibilities for the development oE 
those industries which produce .articles whose raw 
materials are drawn from the products of the mines. 
Then again, there are vast areas in this region of 
cultivable waste which if reclaimed and colonised by 
people from thickly populated tracts in the Indo- 
Gangetic plains, would at once reduce the pressure 
of population in the congested parts, and increase the 
food supply in the country, which as Mr. Daya Shan- 
kar Dubey* has calculated is not sufficient to go 
round the total population of this country. 

* Vide his article “ Indian Food Problem Published m th 
Indian Journal ol Economics, Vol III, 
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Conclusion. 

Economic interpretation of Northern India or of 
the ^ three complimentary regions of which Northern 
India is made np, carried out on the lines indicated 
above, should open before us a vast field of useful 
study as regards other regions in India. To be more 
exact, and to make oux regional surveys of real 
practical importance, we should apply the above 
method of study to the large number of sub-regions 
in the Indo-Gangetic plain as well as in the other parts 
of India. Then we shall be able to get real in- 
sight into the economic possibilities of the people of 
India and shall have sufficient data to realise the 
social efficiency idea, so lucidly recommended by 
Mr. S. N. Phervani in his book “ Social Efficiency ” — 
'* India’s Greatest Need.” 

The method recommended above is laborious and 
Iry but unless one is prepared to go through it with 
patience one can never be sure of his knowledge of 
Indian economic conditions and can at best satisfy 
himself with a number of generalisations which 
may or may not be true for all the different and 
differing parts of the Indian continent, and therefore 
of doubtful practical significance to a nation-building 
engineer. The wiiter of these pages believes in this 
method of study and cherishes the fond hope that 
perhaps it may appeal to others as well and they may 
pursue the study further. 
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Section 2-ARTlFlClAL SURFACE FEATURES 

f They say that the chief difference between ji tnau 
(and 5v brute is that a brute adapts himself to his 
I surroundings, while a man adapts his surroundings 
|to his needs. The statement is largely true, and the 
degree of truth goes on increasing when applied to 
people of higher and higher civilisations. Speaking 
largely for the majoiity of the human race, as they 
are at present, one can say that they are not com- 
pletely independent of the foiccs of nature, that is, 
they are as yet led by and do not lead the forces of 
nature, in their entirety. But all the same it is true 
that man is conquering nature step by step, and 
every step gained makes it easier for him to go up- 
wards still further. One very important niethod by 
which man has made an attempt, and one may say a 
very successful attempt, to suit nature to his needs is 
to be found m the alteration of old and the addition 
of new artificial physical features. If there be a 
mighty river like the Nile in Egypt or the Indus in 
India, dragging its lonely existence through a vast 
arid tract of land it might compel man in the early 
stages of civilization to settle along its banks but 
the moment man will have learnt to think, he will 
cut it into channels and take it whither he will. He 
did so in Egypt of good old days and is doing the 
same in the India of the modern times. Then civili- 
zation used to spread with the rivers, we may now, 
with equal degree of truth, say that civilization takes 
the rivers along with it. What has been said of 
rivers applies with equal truth to other means of 
communications wherein we include such things as 
roads, railways, ropeways, ships, airships, telegiaph. 
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postal system, ■wireless-telegraphy and such other 
schemes as drainage or hydro-electric installations — all 
these are but devices to extend the limits of the 
activity of the human hand, which was originally set 
by the forces of nature. It is of these devices in India 
that we should try to know something if we want to 
get a clear idea of how far man has advanced in this 
country and of what are the further possibilities of his 
progress along these lines. Such devices are so many, 
and facts about them are given in so many books and 
Government publications, that the only thing we can 
and should do here is to indicate the line of approach 
by making a specimen study of these things m one 
region. The study of these in other regions must be 
carried on by the student himself. 

Specimen Study of the South West Dry Region of 
the Punjab 

This region includes Multan Division, the districts 
of Shahpiir and Mianwali, the States of Bahawalpur, 
Bikaner, Jaisilmir and Marwar. It covers one of the 
driest areas in the whole of India, the rainfall being 
from five to fifteen inches per annum. Though the 
soil for the most part in this region is alluvium and 
inherently very fertile^ yet the absence of water had 
made the whole vast stretch of country a desert 
waste. The only exceptions were the fringes of the 
rivers where cultivation, though never very pros- 
perous, was rendered possible to some extent bj'^ in- 
undation canals and wells It was and is, a region 
of extreme desolation In unirrigated parts the 
water level is, for the most part, from eighty to a 
hundred and twenty feet below the surface of the 
soil. The vegetation consists mainly of dusty shrubs. 
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some of a certain value as fuel but others of no use 
either to man or l)east, and grazing is, generally 
speaking, conspicuous by its absence. The only in-'> 
habitants of the region are indigenous nomads, a 
spare and hardy race who eke out ii precarious 
existence by moans of their camels and goats. It was 
in such a country that irrigation engineers lived and 
laboured For many .years, and b)’ malcing a number of 
canals have converted large areas from a wilderness 
into a garden. 

The first attempt to improve this area was made 
in 1882, when the construction of Sidhnai Canal was 
seriously considered. It has its head on the Ravi in 
the Multan district, and irrigates a considerable area 
at the western extremity of the Ravi-Sutlej water- 
shed. 

The Sidhnai system consists of four canals the 
Sidhnai canal proper, and three small independent 
channels, the Ivoranga, Fazalshah and Abdul Hakim 
canals. The system is distinguished by one peculiar 
feature. Technically, owing to its permanent head 
works, it is not an inundation canal ; practically 
owing to its position on the Ravi it is not a perennial 
one. The supply in the river during the cold 
weather season is insufiicient for the needs of the 
upper Bari Doab Canal, which draws off; every avail- 
able drop of water at Madhopur, more than 300 miles 
higher up. It therefore happens that the Sidhuni 
reach is dry for several consecutive weeks or even 
months, during the winter. The canal thus holds a 
position midway between that of a perennial and an 
inundation canal. 


O 
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The area commanded by the system is 417,000 
acres, of which 232,000 acres were Government 
waste. Colonization began in 1896, and for some 
time success seemed doubtful. A few prospectors 
came down and returned dissatisfied. The jungle 
waste looked uninviting and the indigenous inhabitants 
showed themselves decidedly hostile to the strangers. 
But with the arrival of a party of pioneer colonists 
from Amritsar the tide turned, and once a beginning 
was made no further difficulty was encountered. 

The success of the scheme can be gauged by the 
direct financial returns to Government, which,^ of 
course, represent only a small fraction of the colonists 
profits. The capital account of the system stands at 
Rs. 13|- lakhs and, after paying all its working 
expenses and interest charges, it has returned si^x: 
times this amount in the shape of net profits in the 
35 years during which it has been in operation. In 
1919-20, 284,000 acres were irrigated frona it and 
it yielded a return of over 40 per cent, on capital. It 
was largely owing to the success obtained on the 
Sidhnai Canal that Government were encouraged to- 
proceed with further experiments in colonization and 
on a far greater scale. 

The next step forward in this direction was taken 
when the construction of Lower Chenab Canal scheme 
was finally sanctioned. The head of the canal is 
situated at Khanki, and it carries the enormous dis- 
charge of 107,000 cubic feet a second, which it distri- 
butes by means of a system comprising 427 miles of 
main canals and branches, and 2243 miles of distri- 
butaries.' The Lower Chenab Canal can claim, with, 
considerable justification, to be the most extensive 
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nncl successful irrigation system in the whole of India 
and probably in the world. It serves the watershed 
between the Chonnb and the Jlavi rivers. Coloni* 
jsation began in 1892, and the colonists in the earlier 
3 'ear 8 had an even harder time than usual. There was 
no 1 ail way to the colony, and the}' had consequently 
to march there through a country nearly as waste as 
that to which they were going, inhabited by tribes 
which showed little mercy to immigrants whom they 
could waylay. This was however, only a temporar}' 
phase. Once the fertility of the virgin soil of the 
watershed had been demonstrated, the settlers began 
to pour in. The nomads soon found the colonists 
more than their match. A railway for the carriage 
of produce was commenced in 1895, roads came 
Tnpidly into being, and towns and manufactories 
began to spring up in the former desert. In ten 
years the population of the tract had risen from 8,000 
to 800,000. Lyallpur the capital of the colony is now 
an important city with an enormous export trade. 
In 1919-20 the value -of the crops grown on land 
irrigated by the Lower Chenub Canal was no less than 
1,592 lakhs of rupees or nearly five times the capital 
cost of the work, practically the whole of these crops 
being raised upon land, which thirty years ago was 
barren- waste where hardly a blade of grass would 
grow. 

The capital account of the Lower Chenab Canal 
stands at Rs. 327 lakhs, on which it yields an annual 
'return of about 45 per cent. It is by far the most 
remunerative of the larger canals of India, and its 
Tevenue account shows an accumulated profit, after 
paying all iutei’est charges and working expenses, of 
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the enormous sum of Rs. 1,655 lakhs, which increases 
annually by about Rs 130 lakhs. 

The Lower Jhelum canal has its head-work at 
Rasul and irrigates the western portion of the water- 
shed lying between the Jhelum and the ChOTab 
rivers in the Punjab, known locally as the Jech J3ar, 
and the district of Shapur. It is almost a rainless 
tract with a deep spring level, cultivation m which 
was practically impossible without artificial irrigation.. 
Prior to the advent of the canal, the country was- 
covered with a low scruby jungle, sometimes dense 
and elsewhere scattered and thin. Here an ere 
were small patches of indifferent dry cultivation in 
local hollows where rainfall water was expected to. 
collect, where the chief occupations of the scanty 
population which inhabited the tract were , 

cattle grazing and cattle lifting. In 18 °P , 

were cLmenced on the Lower Jhelum, and the canal 
was formally opened in 1901 and t e 
completed in 1908. The canal commands a gross area 

of about one and a half million acres o w ’L ’ggg’QQQ 

acre, are designated a. 

acres were crown waste, ^n ly iw j > 
were irrigated and a return of 1 2 P 

The Lower Bari Doab canal forme part oE the 
famlns Tripple Canal Project. 
branches are l32 miles long. I g 2akb 

“ear«l. ft-tuhly irrigated 

850,000 acres. 
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The Sutlej Inundiifion Canale ; 

These are on either bank of the Sutlej both in the 
Multan district of the Punjab, and in the Indian 
state of Bhawalpur. They draw thc-ir supplies from 
the Sutle] river whenever the water level is bish 
enough to permit of it. There are no weirs at their 
lieade and m many cases no means of controlling the 
•volume of water entering them. Consequently while 
a supply IS assured m a normal year during the mon- 
soon months It is dependent on the seasonal conditions. 
nF L?? ^ -‘^TCrae conditions, these works are 

^ and irrigate an average area of no less 

The 

^meiB true of the lower part of the Sind Sugar 
of Distiict. Here we have a 

Sirh Muzaffar- 

Dehra rhn!>; in”” eastern part of 

Son ^c ina^ ‘“"r '’■^'g'^ted by the inun- 

All of Ihnm ’ '‘""r district. 

All of them are taken from the river Indus and 
irrigate in all about 249,402 acres. ’ 

in thp^^ achieve so far 

m the once desert areas of the South-west Puniab hv 

S“diSaB “’tSe'^erff of 

this region we I^ivp f systems of canals in 

economic results. AnTalthm%7h°''^'' 

give a comnintp irtc e it is not possible to 

where c„lo4S‘ 

pnaeB the whole a£ tte^dietriot.'^/Clip^i’.'Ihrg 
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the Hafizabad and the Khangah tehsils o£ the Guj- 
ranwala district, we find the condition of population 
as follows : — 


Population in the Chenab Colony, 


Name of the diatriota \ 1881 ' 

1891 ' 

1901 

1911 j 1921 

i 

Lyallpar ... j 22,991 

22,160 

589,533 

847,463 i 979,463 

Jhang ... ... ! 390,030 

402,341 

425,534 

524,526 1 570,559 


Population in the Jhelum Colony, Colonization took 
place between the years 1901 and 1911. 


Name of the diatnct 

1881 

1891 

1 1901 

1 1911 

1 1921 

Shnhpnr ... 

421,581 

1 523,796 

1 

529,760 

\ 

687,366 

719,918 


Population in other districts where Canal Irrigation 
has been developed. 


Name of the diatriota. j 

1881 

1891 

! 

1901' 

. 1911 

1921 

1 

Montgomery 

402,342 

1 

477, U65 

1 

479,563 

501,510 

713,786 

Multan... ... 1 

556,557 

635,726 


814,213 


MnzafEargarh 

441,217 

493,914 

1 527,681 

569,461 

568,478 

Dehra Qhazi Khan ... 

386,213 

428,375 

471,786 

499,860 

469,052- 
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Population in those parts of this reffion where Irri- 
gation has not been developed. 


Nnnio of llic districts- 

1881 

1891 1 1901 

1 i i 

i IDIl 

1 : 

1921 

Babftcvalpnr Ststo ... 

573,494 



781.191 

Mianwnli 

1 

202,266 


341,377 

! 858,205 


Railway development in the region : 

The line from Lahore to Multan, which ut that 
time was connected with Ivaracln by the boats of the 
old Indus Flotilla was opened in 1896 and since 
then railway development has continued well up to 
this time. Owing to the burden of maintaining the 
unproGtable frontier lines, this was the Cinderella Rail* 
way in India. However, the development of irrigation 
in this area transformed the North-Western Railway, 
and ■with the completion of the Chenab and Jhelum 
Canals, this railway became one of the greatest 
grain lines of the world, choked with traffic at 
certain seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the state. This re^on now possesses specially in 
the Punjab portion, an extensive svsteni of railway 
communio.ations. The main line of North-Western 
Railway from Kar.achi enters the region in the South* 
\\ est, whence it divides and connects up with a 
system of lines running more or less parallel with 
he great rivers The only parts of this region which 
are not served by railways are the district of Debra 
Wiazi Khan and the eastern part of the Bahawalpur 

titate. The states of Jaisalmir and Bikauir, though 

connected by a light railway, .are not well served 
by modern means of communication. 
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The Punjab portion oE this region though well 
served by the fan shaped system of lines radiating 
from Samasta, lacks railway communication in a 
transverse direction. The presence of the rivers 
and the difficulties in connection with bridging them 
have prevented the construction of transverse 
lines. 

Road communications are far less extensive and 
connected than the railway system. There is not 
a single big metalled road in this region, but we have 
a number of isolated systems of metalled roads in 
existence round about Lyallpur, from Multan to 
Muzaffargarh and thence to Dehra-Ghazikhan. How- 
ever there are numerous unmetalled roads which 
traverse the country in all directions. These pr<^ 
vide all that is needed for the transport of^ agricul- 
tural produce by bullock cart, but are of little use 
for lighter vehicular trfiffic or for motor trans- 
port. 

The region in which we have been studying the 
artifical physical features is one of the kinds, where, 
if roads and railways had been develop.;d prior to the 
development of canal irrigation, then its prosperity 
would have been very little increased. Its chief need 
was, and is, the provision of moisture, which 
Badly lacks ; and wherever^ it has been supplied 
prosperity has followed. A little reflection on the 
peculiar characteristics of different regions in India 
would show, that each of them seems to have its 
own Key Need which if satisfied, is calcumed to open 
the productive capacity of that region. Thus ^oere 
are parts of India such as the region of coal and 
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iron in pouth-cast, conior of Bohar und Orissa Pro- 
vince where dcveiopinent of modern means of comma- 
nicatioii has led to a ^rcut [)roduclive activitj, and 
there arc others such as the iiou region in the Cen- 
tral Provinces where if these arc provided, a great 
development in productive activitj would follow. 
Means of ooinnmnicatioti, therefore are the Key Need 
of these regions and there are key needs of other 
regions as well,^ which are to be discovered after 
due study of their physical features by the student 
biinsclf. 


In the region studied above, at least the Govern- 
ment hive realised this peculiar relationship, and 
^ programme of irrigation works, 
ihc *5^103 > (iloy Project, wlien completed will trans- 
torm the present innundation canals into a system 
ot perennial and non perennial* camds. This will 
provide irrigation to laige tracts in the states of 
Bahawalpur and Bikanir tracts, whicli at present are 

consequence of very low 
frnm'pj’ " _ The total area I0 be irrigated 
project IS five million acres, of this two 
perennial and three million acres 
be About a million acres will 

of B-ibl^f in the States 

aLS; "Edition to the 

coSder Sn^i T P P'^'^^ects under the 

•now canah or construction of 

.nov canals or irrigation schomes in t he Province. The 

supply 18 assured dnr'iliR'Lio'hot to wliioh 

olosod Uuniir; tho cold wcathor, wh(?n^the tliough ifc is 

parent nvnr la low, ^ voamiG of water m tho 
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Thai Canal Project provides for the construction of a 
perennial canal off taking from the Indus at Kalabag 
to irrigate the entire Sind Sagar Doab down to the 
irrigation boundary of the Muzaffargarh Inundation 
Canals. It covers a gross area of five million acres 
of about one-twelfth of the gross area of British 
territory in the Punjab. The project is estimated 
to cost Rs. 9‘3 crores, to give an irrigated area 
amounting to neai’ly two million acres, and to 
yield a return of about 18 per cent, on the total 
capital outlay. 

Now they are also feeling the need of further 
railway and metalled feeder road development, ^ as 
they find that the present means of communication 
are sadly behind the requirements of the rapidly 
increasing population of the canal irrigated parts. 
So far there is no definite programme of development 
in this direction, but the “ Communications Board 
is devoting serious attention to the improvement of 
unmetalled roads. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SOCIO-RELIGIOUS BASE 

I have hinted in the Introduction that the eocial 
and religioup ideals of tlie people of a country 

exerciee a profound influence on their economic acti- 
vity Here I propose to develop iliat idea a little 
turther. iJowever, before coming to the subject 
proper let me digress a little to justify the mixing 
together of_ social and religious ideals. The concep* 
tion of religion, wdiich underlies the whole western 
civilization of to-day is very different from the 
conception of religion in the East, as it has been or 
as It 18 to-day, and is different even from that which 
prevailed m Europe itself during the Medircvnl ages. 
Ihrough the dominance of individualism the spirit 
of catholicity in the Christian Religion has lost its 
ground in the West, but in the East it still holds 

yet narrowed itself 
down to that sphere of human relationship, which 
concerns Itself with the relations of man to God. 

flU "•ide, almost an 

fwSn^rf - 7 % of religion to us is 

as wide as life itself, and we have alway s looked upon 

IlI f ’^divisible whole. We have not yet bLn 
able to conceive life as divided into so many wXr 

SO on, where each 18 independent of the other and 
where one ^an talk of his social code of life or of 

8 idera“tim“tIio°more 'fnndam'enW 

«d o.aa. „£ o„a soul to anoKlo^'td'of eToE 
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to that Supreme Soul which goes by diverse names 
in diverse places and o£ which each one of us is but 
a part. As a matter of fact we do not have a word 
which could exactly convey the idea of the word 
religion as it is understood in the English language. 
Instead we have the word Dharma which seeks to 
day down principles for all the various spheres of life 
of a man, and where each one of these spheres is 
conceived as an integr.d part of the life as a whole. 
Such being the conception of our religious thought 
it is not possible for us to study social activity in- 
dependently of our religious id<*als. The two ai'e so 
mixed pp in actual life that any attempt to isolate 
the two is likely to mislead, and the safest course 
therefore, is to tieat the two together. 

SECTION I.— Religion and its influence on economic. 

life 

I have hinted above that leligious thought in 
India has a peculiar spirit of Catholicism about it. 
This spirit has manifested itself in two more or less 
independent ways. One is that which I have termed 
its all-embracing character, with the result that it 
has far greater and far more intimate influence on 
the ordinary every da^^ activity of the people of this 
land. And the other is what I may for the sake of 
convenience eall its all-accommodating character : it 
provides for all the different grades of human develop- 
ment. Both of these have exercised a marvellous 
influence on the economic life of the people of 
India. 

Catholicism of religion in the sense of all-embracing 

As a result of the influence of religion on ordinary 
life, we find the consumption, production and distri- 
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butiou of II particular class largely regulated by tbe 
Dharma of that class. Here every tiling that a man 
doe.s, be it over so insignificant, as the morning 
toilette or the evening meal, or ever so great, as flic 
marriage of a son or the transaction of the State 
business, each is a pait of his religious duty. Each 
has to be done with the same degree of disinteres- 
tedness in one sense and with the same degree of 
devotion in another. Thus every action of man is 
hallowed by the same high significance and consecrated 
to the same high ideal, and man docs whatever be 
docs only so far as he finds it conducive to his duties 
of life. Neither is the element of pleasure in 
consumption able to hypnotise him into a modern 
believer in a high, very high, and yet ever rishig 
standard of living, noi is his productive activity 
cai ried loo far ns an end in itself to produce commodities 
for the ever increasing wants, and thus never pushed 
to that point where it becomes a source of positive 
pain. That is why we find a peculiar atmosphere of 
serenity surrounding the Indian life, be it in the 
borne, in tbe field, in tbe pasture, in the market or 
on the high road, nay even in the courts and camps 
of our potentates. As each individual is bom and 
grows to maturity, he finds his place in society, and 
has 'his staudard of living, Lis standard of work and 
every thing fixed. If an individual wishes to go 
beyond the standard of consumption of his class, and 
as a result becomes too much of an acquistive person, 
both society and religion come down upon him, and 
^*^d a thousand means succeed in getting a 
share of his superfluous possessions. And when one 
can not quietly keep to himself what he has earned 
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by the sweat oE his brow, there is not much incentive 
. left to spend time in producing more than what is 
; just enough to give the requisite things of life. 
' Modern students of Economics and lovers of produc- 
tion on a large scale might see in this a fruitful source 
of the low level of production, and in a sense it is so ; 
but if not carried to excess in the doctrine of 
renunciation or tiagn, it is a very wholesome principle, 
as it is based on the recognition of that elementary 
fact, which says that both consumption and production 
j are means for the well being of man, and that man is 
, not a means towards these. Religion has never 
1 allowed man to forget in India that he is the centre 
of all the problems around him and that whatever 
there is, or if not, should be, for his well-being. 

A student of Indian Economy, if he ignores this 
aspect of religious influence on the Indian life is 
likely to fall into that common error, which has 
helped so many superficial observers from the West 
to characterise Indian Civilization as archaic, medi- 
daeval, and so forth, because, they judge her solely 
from her lack of development in mateiial civilization. 
And when they find her backward there, they sit dead 
on it, and refuse to look into those other factors that 
go to make up the civilization of a country. How 
can a man to whom civilization consists merely in 
the kind and number of chairs, in the stiffness of 
cuffs and collars, or in the speed of a car, think of 
finding it elsewhere if these supreme tests of his high 
ideal are absent ? How could we expect that such a 
tnau would hope to find learning, culture and high 
spiritual development or even high skill in arts and 
science, in a man clad in plain Dhotee and Kurta, 
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trudging along the dn^^ty roads of liis native villages 
whrn he is accustomed to associate all these with 
high-heeled boots and equally high brimmed hats, 
both Carried in a hooting cir whirling along the stone 
paved streets of London or Paris ? 

We have noted how religion in India tends to 
keep both consumption and production witliin 
reasonable limits. But apart fiom these general 
tendencies which regulate our industry and trade, 
which so to say liave set the tone of the whole econo- 
mic organisation, we can find its all embracing 
character in the making of our house-bold utensils 
and other requisites of life, which provide work and 
living for so many artizans and craftsmen in India, 
Whether it be the Badhna of the devout Muslim ox 
the Sugar of the equally devout Hindu, whether it 
is made by the village potter for tlio poor country 
folk, or is made by the rich worker in brass in the 
city for tlie household of the rich, it must have a 
peculiar shape, because in both these communities 
religion lays it down tliat flowing water is ever pure, 
and the neck of the Badhna and the Sagar is always 
long, to make the water flow before it reaches the 
hands of the pious receiver. Or again take another 
religious practice amoug.^t the Hindus of the gift of a 
sa7id (bull) on the tenth day of a persons’ death. 
After this the bull became the property of the 
^minunity, and was treated with great indulgence. 
People looked upon him with reverence and left him 
to roam, and graze whither he willed. Nobody 
molested him and all recognized his claim to graze 
on the standing crops. This was very commonly 
done by well-to-do people of villages and towns some 
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twenty otr thirty years back ; but now it is dying out 
as people are becoming more enlightened. At least 
they think so. It is true that people were not con- 
scious of the economic significance of this simple 
practice and to them it had its sanction in myth, 
mystery, and mysticism, or what is the same thing, 
religious superstition, but all the same it did play a 
part in the organisation of agriculture iu India. India 
is pre-eminently an agricultural country j it has been 
so for ages past, and .so fai as the vision can see into 
the future, agriculture will continue to be her first 
and foremost industry. Everv one knows that with- 
out good bullocks and oxen, good f arming is impossi- 
ble, at least in India, where horses and other expen- 
sive machinery are not used for ploughing and other 
agricultural operations. The released bull, fattened 
at the common expense, used to serve the kine of the 
village or town (and that perhaps was his only 
function) and thus maintain a continuous sujiply of 
high class plough-cattle. These are but isolated 
instances, out ol hundreds that could be cited to 
indicate the degiee of influence of religious thought 
in India on Indian home life on one hand, and Indian 
art and industry on the other. It surrounds us in 
every thing great or small, just as every particle of 
earth in the soil is surrounded by its thin film of 
moisture. 

The Catholicism of religion in the sense of all 
accommodating 

Another feature of religion in India is that it 
' makes provision for the spiniual development of all 
sorts of people. There are some so_ highly evolved 
that to them abstract conceptions involved in the 
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rclntione of man and liis soul and God as n Super- 
Soul are as real as chairs and tables to the more 
materialistic. For such it provides those high esoieric 
truths, for the contctnplanou of which no aids or 
instruments, except the aid <if the human mind, are 
neccBs.iry. Wliilo there are many for whom only 
seeing is believing ; who can not think of things, 
much less understand them, unless they see them; 
for these it provides the wonderful system of idol 
worship. And how many arts and industricf?, trades 
and crafts we owe to this peculiar feature of our 
religion ? Our best paint, eis, our best sculptors, 
our best artizans in brass and clay of yester* 
day or today, have nil been birsy in producing 
images of gods and goddc.sscs each conceived to suit 
the peculiar stage of devpiopment of a particular 
class of peprple'. Let reiicion be different from what 
it has been for ages p-igt in India .and then we shall 
find its true significance to the economic life of the 
people. 

Or again take the devcvxxt followers of Islam ; he 
must have a ./ni Aim os and, his to help him 

in bis daily devofion.s, and tliefce provide flourishing 
trades to many an artisan in India. There are 
carpet makers in the districti; of Agra, Jhansi 
and Mirzapur, making very liigji class cotton, 
woolen and silken Jai-nitnazck, wliile people in 
Eastein Bengal make beautiFuI Nimaz Carpets out 
of ordinary grass. _ Or take again the Kabir-PantMes, 
u religious sect in India that seeks to harmonise 
Hinduism and Islam Each one of them must have a 
Kanthi around bis neck and this-li'bs given rise to a 
flourishing craft in the city of Mathura. 
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The function of religion. 

Having studied the economic sigificance of pecu- 
liar features of religion in India, let us pass on to 
study the economic consequences of the way in which 
religion has sought to discharge its own function. 
A little reflection would help us to realize that every 
human being has a two-fold existence. Each is 
a spark of fire — the fire of life or the primeval source 
of life call it God, Allah, Khuda or Ishwara or 
whatever other name you please to give it ; and each 
is a particle of dust, that is to say each has its soul, 
and its body of physical matter. Each acquires 
its present form from the Spirit and the matter 
behind him. He — the man is the result of the com- 
bined action and interaction of these two upon each 
other. Again all religions agree on one point at 
least, that spirit is greater than matter in the man. 
It is through matter that spirit finds its outer mani- 
festation ; it is on matter that spirit works ; matter 
is therefore essential to it. But the real question is o 
supremacy. And the soul or spirit in man is supreme. 
The chief problem therefore befoi e religion is to secure 
the supremacy - of spirit over matter and to try o 
eliminate the evils that physical surroundings may 
tend to develop. While studying the influence ot 
the physical featuies of India upon the people we 
noted that they tend to develop ease- oving ancL 
luxurious habits, a weak and fitful will lea mg o 
an unsteady character resulting in waywar ^ p ay 
of emotions, leading to an incipient undermining o 
the physical constitution. How has religion song 
to eliminate these ? In our Shastras it is e ® ^ 
laid down that every member of society in India,. 
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ehoukl at the a^c of six or seven leave his home and 
go to live with his Guru in tlie Guru’s Ashrania or 
wliat is known as the Gurukul (the family of the 
Guru). Every one is enjoined to live there for 
fifteen to eighteen years and to lead a life of perfect 
continence amidst perfectly natural surroundings, 
and in almost a state of Nature. It is during this 
period that he is to pass through .a very strict 
discipline and training of both mind and body. 
Here the different arts and sciences for which a 
paiticulnr individual may have an aptitude are to be 
tauglit. Here instruction in religion, in politics, in 
sociology and in a host of other useful sciences is 
to be imparted. And when at the end of this 
period of training he is to come out bo must have 
developed a sufficientlv strong body, and equall}' 
strong and trained will and intellect. The whole 
system of education in these inexpensive seminaries 
of learning when they existed, was so organised 
that before a man entered life, or the Grastha 
A^hrama they had made him strong enougli to 
withstand the onslaughts of the worldly life. A 
comparative study of the important religions of the 
world, leads us to sa}' that it is iu lliuduisro alone 
that we find this peculiar system of dividing a man’s 
life into four parts, and then this extraordinary 
insistence on leading a life f)f Brahraacbarja before 
taking any active part in the affairs of ordinary life, 
and then a set of very minute and detailed instruc- 
tions to be observed during this early peiiod of 
regulated instiuctiou. Naturally the question arises 
why Hinduism alone amongst all the different reli- 
gions of the world went out of its way to touch this 
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problem. To me the answer is suggested by the 
peculiar features of our physical surroundings. If 
religion had failed to indicate how to overcome the 
ills to which flesh in India is peculiarly subject, ^ it 
would have certainly failed in liischarging its 
function peoperly ; it would have failed to secure 
the supremacy of the spirit over matter or of 
over nature, which seems to be the main object of 
every religion. In other religions, such as Christian* 
ity or Islam, we do not find so much insistence 
laid on the wavs and means to secure the supremacy 
of the spirit over the matter, simply because t e 
region, where these religions were developed, was 
the region of difficulty, and the very long 
of struggle with Nature, through which man ha o 
pass before she began to yield her treasures to urn 
in abundance, had succeeded in developing in im 
habits of self-control and self-reliance, had crea e^ 
in him the habit of looking upon Nature as is 
handmaid, had taught him that man was supreme 
and that his greatness and his well-bemg ay ^ 
overriding Nature by trampling her. 
that man was taught in the regions of di cu y y 
his physical surroundings, that very lesson was 
here in India and other regions of i 

spirit to teach, and the spirit has not failed 
it here. Whether we are taking advantage o 
not is a different matter, but there it is, an p . P 
it is our frulure to follow these ^^ry desirable teacn 

ings of our ancient thinkers that the pie^ ^ 

of decay and degeneration in In dia is large y » — __ 

RPXUJll GSCPSSj tb© 

* “ Everyone is aware of the conseqaenoes ^^j^treme slowness 
weakness of mind and body which results, Many 

With, which restoration comes, if indeed it 
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When I make the above statement it is in the 
spirit of all humility of u student who is anxious to 
loam by making a suggestion or two to provoke 
others to think on tlu; problem, and then Hiroff • 
further light on it. However, tlie following points 
may bo of interest in this connection. It is common 


people hocin to think tlmt <ttiuh excess 1 m only lisroiful it tlnlaKful; 
foruetUntt the tearful stniti upon the conaiitution of n tlelicnte p'ltt 
of H »earMor e\en li mm, vhich results from the thouRhtlCMS inoontiti- 
once of the newlv ntnrrii d bo\ or, Mtill more, the pitiless incontin* 
once of the remarried mail Serious ns theso ciuscs of strain arc 
upon tho health of tho joiinc married pirl the^ sink into insignifl- 
Canoe in comparison ealth the stress of matssmlty nhich foUo«s. It 
‘■“y processes connected with reproduction! 

which from one point of view may be* recarded as thn most important 
of the human functions, sliould be allowed to take place tinder tlio 
mnst favourable Conditions possible. Surely it would seem to be of' 
fundniueiitai Importance tliat these processcM should bo delayed 
nntil i>nt oiih the special orRaiis concerned, but also the bodv as a 
wliolo, shall havo ntt.aitied their full development and bo prepared 
for this preat crisis. For in no otlior crisis of lifo does the 
nltimato re-'iilt depend an miioli upon the phvsieal condition of tbo 
body. In this connection wo haao of course to think of the 
”1-^*“''^’"’'' nftor birth as avell as of precnanoy and 
Cliilcl.birlh. >etertheless custom is allowed tf) c.arry the day, and 
to dictate that all tins stniii shall bo deliberately imposed upon 
piris at .a period when it is obvious th.it their bodies arc not as yet 
capable ol eiidiiriiig it with safety It is of course r.rcued that a 
warm cIim,ito favours prococitv and that cirls in India develop at jn 
c.iriier ago than in more loraper.itecUmateM. Lot oven so much as 

“ud in place of 18 years, which may be 
Ifo r*.*\*e limitniR ape in ordinary cases of marriage in 

os the eel. popular Opinion shall regard 
ee .neMee?“. ill tlus couutrv. The rcsult wotild be 
that of tho ei^M"’" and also 
we flnd / w?tw\ Tf"i ?*'**’! ^ do 

met^the^ell'iitM ‘1’ acknowledgment of the Bticcess which has 
mrLtiL 4 'V‘“ already done so much in this 

direction 14 years is yet the upper limit of a^e for marriage in ’ 

TtTs or7ve'^T 5“ multitudes orcasos XTpTaCe 

mtv wren^ros ^ ch.Idreu if mater- 

case.”_Tabercnfosis .'a Fnl-l^nke!teZ%'e\V^^ 
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knowledge that various parts of the human system 
reach their perfect state of development somewliere 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-five. In the 
case of females the length of this period is compara- 
tively less. It is equally well known that those 
instincts in man and woman which begin to mani- 
fest themselves more distinctly at the so called age 
of puberty, and which in their fulfilment lead to a 
serious , drain on the vitality of human system, make 
their appearance at an earlier age in tropical coun- 
tries than they do in colder climates. Jf these 
instinctive promptings are not kept in check, as they 
are not likely to be unless controlled by a strong will, 
the drain on the system begins to take place, before 
a man or woman has really developed to full 
maturity. The prevailing ideas that the vital 
energy that seeks its expression in what is known 
as the sex instinct in itself is a suflScient index of 
the ^ fitness of a man or woman to participate in the 
utilization of that fund of energy for the procreation 
of the human race, ate not supported by the 
teachings of our Shashtras and these teachings are 
being very strongly supported by modern scientific 

research. 

t)ur Shastras tell us that there is but one fund of 
energy in nian, and that it finds its expi ession in 
’various forms ; the form of the moment depending 
upon the nature of the medium through which it is 
passing at that moment, just as we see the same 
fund of electric energy, manifesting itself in so many 
forms now as light, now as heat, or again as a 
cooling breeze of life-giving air, and all that through 
change of media. Even so with the fund of vit al 
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energy in man : it may exprcPs itself in the form 
that leads to procreation of human beings, or trans* 
muto itself into flesh and blood, or again be changed 
into yet finer forms of intellect and emotions to give 
birt h to yet more subtle forms of thought in song or 
philosophy. 

Leaving the ancient teachers apart, even the 
modern science tells us that the human system has 
got a number of ghmda, a few of which have been 
discovered and studied so far. One set of those 
glands that have been discovered, has as its function 
the secretion of a kind of fluid, which when made to 
secrete through the processes of sex relations, gives 
rise to that particular form of vital energy which 
helps in the procreation of human beings. If the 
glands are not made to secrete externally then they 
secrete internally and the secretion is transmuted ' 
in the human system into bone and muscle. And if 
there is no room for its utilizatitm in tins form, then 
another set of glands helps it to change itself into ' 
intellect and other faculties of Head and Heart. 

If the statements that I have made above are 
true, and there is overwhelming evidence to lead us 
to believe that they arc then what awful waste 
of opportunities we mnhe|vy yielding to the fitful 
freaks of over sensif ire nat|r. din India by making 
use of tliat fund in a less useful manner at an age 
(the age of puberty of man in India is somewhere 
between fifteen and eighteen and that of woman 
between twelve and sixteen) when it could be and 
I should be transmuted into more bone and muscle, 
into more liighly developed intellect and emotions, 
to give US tbe fully developed intellect and emotions, 
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to give us the fully developed man and vroman, 
that now wc so sadly lack. That we do use it is 
made perfectly clear by the table given below : 
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' The prevailing custom of early marriage in India, 
^^ich leads to the loss mentioned above, is not in 
way supported by the teachings o re i^ionj 
5 
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though there are millions and millionB of people who 
believe that not to lu.irry a daughter before the tune | 
of puberty is a sin. This iniscouception is the direct 
result of the prevailing absence of religious instnic- 
tion on the traditional lines in our schools aiui 
colleges and the equally visible indifference 
teachings in the minds of the average people. Ihe 
phenomenon, of early murriage is again at the root 
of some of those labour problems, which form the 
subject matter of the Reports of various Committees 
and Commissions, that have been appointed from 
time to time to study the conditions of labour in India. 
Thus in the years 1905 and 1906, Mr. Fremantle, 
I. C. S. of the United Provinces, and Mr. Foley, M. A., 
I. C. S. of Bengal, enquired into the causes of shor- 
tage of labour in the two provmces, and both of them 
were emphatically of this opinion that as most of the 
labourei 8 were married and generally their famihfi* 
lived in their native villages, they had of uecessip 
to go there at regular intervals to take part in the 
social and religious ceremonies of the home. Ana 
as most of the fasts and feasts take place, during 
well-defined parts of the year, which are all deter- 
mined by the semi-religious institution of astrology) 
the labour supply during those parts of the yc*’^ 
becomes very much shorter than the normal. So long 
as the classes out of which labour in Indian mills u 
drawn continue to be as superstitious and ignorant 
of the true religion as they are now, no amount ol 
effort on the part of mill-managers can* change the 
things for the better. 

Then again it is this very disregard of the 
teachings of our religion that has to account for that 
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Hero wc find not only that the expected lengtl: 
of life nt different ageg in India is loTrer than in 
western countries, such ne England, but also that i1 
has been continuously decreasing during the lasi 
forty years. This means a jirogressive decline in tla 
vitality of the Indian people, that is a decline in tbt 
labour power of the country. For those who havi 
not got much faith in statistics, we would say Gc 
to any Indian family (where three or four generation! 
are represented) and you will see a grandfather 
strong and healthy even in his sixtieth year ; bis Bor 
more or less healtliy at forty, but with arms an( 
chest not half as broad as the grandfather’s ; and i 
grandson with a pale face and spectacled eyes a 
twenty one”* — a dismal evidence of the progressivi 
degeneration of tlie Indian nation. And what ar 
the economic results of this ? It jb in this that w 
look for an explanation of the comparatively Iowa 
efficiency of the Indian labourer. Even in some o 
the cotton mills of Bombay, where they are using a 
high class machines as in the mills of Lancashire 
the comparative efficiency of the Indian labourer, a 
measured in terms of output per day, is lower ; am 
other things being equal, that could only be due t< 
the inherent lack of vitality and staying power of tk 
Indian worker. Then again as the average length o 
life in India is much lower than in other countries, W' 
get less retuni for the same expenditure of time am 
effort than in other countries where it is higher. T 
illustrate this point let us take a hypothetical exampk 
suppose (1) there are two countries X and Y, (2 
that average length of life in X is 60 years, while i' 

* Poverty Problem In Indio, by B. G. Bhatnagnr, East and West 
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r it is only 35, (3) thufc people in both the countries 
ire educated up to the age o£ 20 years, 
[4) that it costs rupees 3,000 to educate eac 
individual and (5) that the earnings of each mnm- 
3ual after education amount to say its. P 
month. Now which of the two counties la better 
for its investment in each iudividuaU 
for the same investment X secures Rs, lOU _ , 

or Rs. 36,000, while Y secures ^ 

or Rs. 18,000 only. At this state of affairs, ® ^ 
ask with Mr. Wattal, “ Have we ever 
consider what this means to us in the hfeo ^ , 

as a whole? It means that people ™ alone ny 
weight of experience and wisdom are fit e . .. . ^ 
post of command in the various ^ 

of the country, are snatched away 
that the guidance and leadership, w -mature 
countries of the west belongs to age conse* 

3i.agn.ent. fells in Inffin tn 
quently less trustworthy persons. 

enough to show the need for the . f Indian 

about religion in India to a student of Inuwn 

Economy, and we would only add is ’g^tive 
unless a man familiarises himself w P 

and negative sides of religion in this ’ 

■ quite easy for him to grasp tbe_ 5 and activ- 

of some of the existing economic institu 

ities and much less easy to -„tion in this 

reform to bring about economic rege 
. land. 



Section 2.-THE SOCIAL CUSTOMS 

(A) The Caste System. 

I tJo not propose to enter liere into the futile 
oiscusEion ae to the origin of caste in India, What 
does it matter to us as students of Economics, and 
that too at such a late date, \s'hether the system 
of castes was developed vrhen the Aryans had settled 
down in India or whether they had it in some form 
even before that happy event ? The question whether 
the system of castes had its origin in religion (though 
personally I am inclined to think that it had its 
origin in religion, if religion itself is understood in the 
® have explained in the last section) or 

in the division of labour, is of equally little significance 

to us as students of the science of wealth and well' 
bemg of man. It may have a paramount significance 
o a student of Social Historj' but certainly very little 
to that of Social Economy. To us it is enough to 
Know that India is caste-ridden, and tiien to study 
us influence on the economic activity of the people, 
^ut we cannot assume the same degree of indifference 
towards what I may, for want of a better word, call 
the history of its evolution. 

Caste as iV wa5._Whether caste had its birth 

wonomy or m race, it 
was not exclusively hereditary in the beginning. 

wSnoTv fl‘ born a Siudra and it 

partionlar rnrna of which there were four in tbe 
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beginning, as in theory there are four even now, 

definitely took place * , , , j « 

The time to invest a man with the holy thread or 
to perform the ceremony of Yagapavita was somew ^ere 
between the ages of five and seven, in any cas 
’lefore the period of education began. By this time 
■he society bad enough time to study the ap ^ 

>f a man, before definitely liall-marking bun wi t 
irand of a particular group of occupations. 1 i 
;he makings of a Brahmana be was mvestet wi 
vhite thread — -an emblem of purity and self-sacri , 
;he two most essential attributes for^ the 
3is fellow-men. If that of a Kshatnya, the colour 
)f the thread was yellow, and if a 1 aish . 

was red, and if the man was fit for menia 
3 nly, then the thread was not giyeo at a . 
does not mean that the principle of 
arganisation of the caste system^ had no P ’ 
only this that by having this important cwmony 

of Tagapmiia, society made ti,/ right 

that the right man was being placed i 
group, and thus made an allowance for | 
thousand causes that bring ’ rommon 

aptitude in the children descending ‘ deciding 

aet of parents or grand parents After deading 

the Varna of an individual, society lef manv 

follow a particular occupation ou o acenva- 
occupations permitted for that 
tion that suited the peculiar tastes and 
that individual. Theie was no cas ® to 

sense and it never songht to bind ^jg,j3ber8 
have marriage relations only occupation, 

of a particular cas te, following the . r_ 

* Vide Manu-Smirti, 
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or even belonging to the Bnme Far/m. There nre 
numerous instances mentioned in our Shaslras nnd 
Puranns wliere a Barhtuana married ti vrotnan 
born of Kshutriya family or a Kshatriya married a 
Bnihraima woman. As a matter of fact, women in 
India were suppo'-ed to liave neither caste noi 
any definite religious faith, till they were raarriedi 
and then they adopted the caste and peculiar reli- 
gious faith of their husbands as in nine hundred 
nnd ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, they do even 
now both in civili/ed Europe and backw'ard India. 
System of castes so regulated and realised in prac- 
tice ns a compromised resultant of heredity and 
social selection nnd the peculiar system of education 
that prevailed iu those days was an unmixed good, 
and mu«t have been an important factor in bring- 
ing about that high state tif economic development) 
glimpses of which we see in the ancient Shastra! 
and Puraiias of this land. And how it. could be 
otherwise when each man did that for which be was 
naturally fit, and when society undertook to train bis 
aptitude to its highest limit, and provided opportu- 
nities for its exercise ? 

That the principle of social selection existed in 
India during the Epic period is clear enough. As we 
read through the Epics we find both Kama and 
Krishna, and a host of others going to their Gurn 
Ashrumas and coming back as full-fiedged KshatriynSi 
while Sudhama lived with Krishna in the same 
Ashrama, but came out as a poor Brnhmana. But 
the time when it disappeared is not definitely 
known. It is quite certain that it has no place in 
our own days in determining caste, that it had none 
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during the meditsval period oE India, and that it had 
lost much of its significance even before the days of 
Gautama Buddha, otherwise why Lord Buddha went 
out of bis way to preach the equality of man before 
God and Religion ? 

Just as the system of caste, when it was the 
result of the combined action of heredity and social 
selection, was a source of great economic benefit to 
India, so now when it is the result of pure heredity it 
18 a source of a number of evils. The chief function 
of the social selection was to make allowance for 
those freaks of unseen and mostly uncontrollable 
natural forces, that bring about children of varying 
aptitudes from marriages within the caste or from 
mixed marriages, and to allot the light man to the 
right place. When the institution ot social selection 
disappeared or at least ceased to discharge its 
function in right earnest, caste became a mere 
heredit 3 --governed phenomenon ; and it is in this form 
that we propose to study it in its economic aspect. 

Alfred Marshall, while discussiag the qualities of 
8n ideal eutrepieneur remarks thus : “ He must have 
the power of first choosing his assistants rightly, and 
then trusting them fully, of interesting them m 
the business, and of getting them to trust him so as 
to bring out whatever eoteiprise, and power or 
organization be in them.”* 

This means that one of the most important func- 
tions of the organiser of an industry, if he wants to 
make profit out of it, is to select men for the various 


* Prmciploa of Economics, VoU I, Book IV, Chap. XII, page 288. 
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kinds of labour tlint have to he done in the making 
of that particular coraniorHty which is produced bj 
that industry. If (iither the organiser has not got 
the requisite ability to diocover the peculiar capaci- 
ties of (liflerent individuals or if he wilfnllj neglects 
to do so, and instead of constantlj being on 
the watch to find out proper men for tlte proper 
work, leaves it all to chance then the result will be 
failure. The Indian society by neglecting tlie factor 
of social selection in the distribution of different 
individuals to different caste's has acted, and is acting, 
in very much the same manner, ns the suppositious 
organiser did aliove, and there is no wonder there- 
fore that India has become so backward economically, 
and there is such n hue and cry against maintenance 
of the system of caste on the present unsatisfactory 
lines. 


It is true that by making marriages endogninoiis 
within ^ a caste, whoso present basis is very largely 
occupational, society has very largely succeeded in 
stopping the free mixing of men and women, born 
of families having differing aptitudes ; but all the 
blind method of regulating the distribution 
of indn iduals amongst different occupations is by 
no means comparable to that discriminate social 
selection which we found working under the old 
social organisation. Human knowledge, speciallv in 
that particular branch ivhich deals with the laws 

ot their own procreation is so very limited that we 

can never prophesy that a carpentei’s son bv coming 
S daughter “is likely 

them all those faculties that go to make up a success- 
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ful carpenter. And the eaine is true of other occu- 
pations. 

^ if we had perfect knowledge of all the 

different factors that go to create and develop a par- 
ticular aptitude in a man — ^factors that begin to work 
from the moment of conception and continue to work 
till that man has taken to a particular occupation — 
6ven then we could never be sure of and could never 
TOntrol completely, the birth of carpenters in the 
families of carpenters, for the simple reason that 
there are many things done overboard and under- 
board, that society never comes to know and would 
never come to know, and therefore could never take 
account of them, either from the point of view of 
elimination or assimilation. The control of aptitude 
by making marriages endogamous within a caste, 
being beset with innumerable difficulties has proved 
n failure and we find great economic waste going on 
in society as there are thousands of men doing a 
particular work, under social compulsion, for which 
they are fit neither physically nor mentally, and 
Wany other thousands debarred from doing things 
for which they have natural capacities. Our great 
national workshop in India is suffering from the 
hopeless phenomenon of misplaced labour and that 
because the institution of caste in itself is not bad 
but because it has ceased to be a living organism. 
The soul that inspired it, the spirit that animated 
it, having disappeared, it is now but a heavy load 
upon the shoulders of those unhappy beings who have 
to carry it to its grave. 

"W'e have noted above that even under the 
System of caste, as it was, there must have been social 
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clcnviige ; but the cloaviige then was bused upon renl 
(lifTerences iu the qualiticB of indiviuualB couetituting 
the different groups. It hud very little in it, therefore, 
that could give rise on one hand to that fulee pride 
of BUponority in the higher castes, which we find so 
common in these day.*’, and on the other hand, that 
very natural sonse of hostile contempt which we now 
find in the lower castes towaids the higher. When a 
man or a group of men really deserves a certain thing, 
it is seldom grudged and still more seldom envied by 
those who have not got it, pimply because they 
realise that they are not fit to have it. And the 
chances of the^e undesirable feelings taking root in 
the society of those da^’s were still further reduced 
as each individual member could aspire, and that too 
successfully, to rise up to any of the higher castes. 
But now things have completely changed and the 
system of caste ns it is, has lost altogether its power 
to grow by accretion from without. Only a man born 
within a particular caste can be and is considered a 
member of that caste, whether or no he has the re- 
quisite qualities in him. And it is this false basis of 
social cleavage that has given rise to a whole set of 
ceremoniul ideas of purity and pollution to support 
itself iu the absence of anything better, w’^hicli have 
pioved BO very prejudicial to the economic activity 
of India. 

“ The moment you divide men into water tight 
compartments on the mere accident of birth, irre- 
spective of their teraperameuts and qualifications, and 
at the same time refuse them their birth-right to 
develop their natural capacities and faculties to the 
highest possible limit they are capable of, you deny 
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your nation all the advantages that otherwise would 
have added to the store of nations’ wealth an w e ^ 
being.”^ We do not know how much talent is 
left undeveloped or is left to was^te itself on a ower 
kind of work. Or again we do not know how 
harm is being done to the economic act^ity o ^ 
by putting men in the wrong places. But cer am y 
the disiegard of the elementary prinaples ot division 
of labour in our national activity must be causing a 
immense loss. The artificial social cleavage acts 
on economic life in three important ways. a 
as a bar to the development of a common 
amongst the Indian people and has given rise o 
very undesirable feeling of hostile contemp o 
class towards another class. When the . i 
society into so many social groups was base 
on the principle of division of functions, ^ 

naturally looked upon other groups as 
to Itself and gave birth to what Dr. Ra^a 
Mukerjee has termed the “communal 
prefer to call the “social” o^^look wi^ 
corollaries of fellow-feeling and sympa J other 
the other members of society- working Lereditv 
groups. And now when it is ® 
or what Ketkar has called ibe p - £^|gg 

birth”, it has given birth to castes and 

ideas of superiority amongst the h g • 

has led them to gaurd this ill-begot en P 
innumerable false ideas of bSh to 

, pollution. On the other hand, it has S lower 

feelings of jealousy and ^ in developing 

castes. And both these have^ esultea in — j; — 

* S. V. Ketkar Essays on Indian Economics. 
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that peculiar spirit which in Western countries goes 
bj' the name of Indmdualisni and which in India lias 
expressed itself in making each group of producers 
or castes to look upon itselt ns the only important 
group in society, whose economic and social well-being 
is thoroughly independent of the wealth or well- 
being of the other groups. And the result is that 
instead of healthy cooperation between the different 
classes, we find a temlency towards selfish competi- 
tion taking root, with all its attendant evils. 


In the second place, as there is no possibility of 
men of one class passing into another class the stan- 
ar of life of the socially lower (but not necessarily 
economically lower) groups fails to rise. Thus some 
of the C/iamur^ m Indian villages, notably those of 
the Cawnporc District, have grown very rich, yet 
y are not adopt better and cleaner ways of living, 
characteristic of the higher castes, Tlie zemindar, 
who IS generally a member of one of the higher 
aa tes, would not allow them to build either a pucca 

ortopMt on orna- 

ShoSs ^ *°^cher8 in the village 

^hools in most cases, at the direct instance of the 

age higher castes, would not allow the children of 
the Chamars or the Pasis or other depreSed castes to 
come and read, and thus close allThe ,^0^3 ol 
raising their standard of life to them, 


Last of all, this caste cleavaire nrexTonfe fi, 

by different classes of peoprdffie“”“nd m th 
.0 n.sny csstes in Indii; i/gi.e, ri” 
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of people, having their peculiarities of consumption, 
a very latge Variety of commodities has to be pro- 
duced,^ but all in comparatively small quantities. The 
result is that although the country is large, produc- 
tion on a .small scale must be the rule. Then again 
for any production on a large scale, cooperation of 
wteliect, manual labour and capital is necessary, 
inis co-operation under the modern system of caste 
18 difficult to secure. The Hindus specially have to 
Suffer the most from this state of things. The classes 
representing these elements are represented by 
entirely different castes which do not come socially 
into contact with one another. The class possessing 
capital is entirely different from the classes possessing 
ttannal skill and technical knowlege, even though 
they may be of a very elementary form. Generally 
the skilled classes are found placed in a low scale of 
social organisation. This lack of corelation has been 
one of the most important causes of the slow develop- 
rueut of industrial enterprise in this country. 

We have noted above that the Hindus are the 
chief sufferers from the caste cleavage, but even 
smong the Indian Musalmans there are occupational 
castes, like those of Darzis (tailors), Bhistis (water- 
carriers) and Jolahas (weavers). But these are not 
bound by strict regulations in matters of food and 
drink. But, though under the democratic constitution 
of Islam theoretically all men are equal, there are 
grades of social rank recognised amongst them just as 
hey are amongst the Christians of the West. The 
higher class of Saiyads, that claims its descent from 
.,0 I'rophst considers itself superior to others j and 
the descendants of those, who came direct from Arabia 
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or Perfiin, and Hottlud bore ufti-r the conquest, con* 
eider tbemselvos superior to those sprung from Hindu 
converts. Most of these con verts have brought with 
them some, of the prejuflices of their original caste, 
and many of the Mu^liIn artizan groups are often, 
as strictly endogaraona ns the Hindu castes. But 
Tvith all this, mobility from one grade to another 
grade amongst tlic Muslims is f.ir greater than is to 
bo found anywhere among the Hindus ; jin<! is thus 
described in the well-known .'-aying : — “ The year 
before lust I was a Jolaha, last year a Sheikh ; this 
year, if the prices rise, I will become a Sniyad ; 
though the process of promotion is not so quick ns 
the proverb would suggest. 

We may coucludc now with a few general obser- 
vations on tlie significance of caste to a student of 
Indian Economy. Caste as it was, tvas an economic 
factor of great potentiality for good in India. It 
gave each individual his definite place in society, and 
once he was assigned to a particular group, with a 
particular occupation, the group organisation helped 
him in every possible way to learn the ins and outs 
of that occupation,’^ 

In the caste, as it is, much of the productive or- 
ganisation has disappeared, and whatever there is, is 
not effective. The caste Punchnyat has very little left 
now of her trade functions, and has become an out 
and out social body. The introduction of the factory 
methods of production has further undermined the 
significance of caste Punchayats, and they play very 


* Each c.a9te had its Punchayat, xvhioh had very much the 
funutions, as the oieoutivo ol the western guilds. 
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little part whether in the regulation of admissions 
to a particular trade or occupation, or in the regula- 
tion of prices. As a particular caste lost its power 
to grow from outside, the trade that it followed 
also lost its capacity for further development, and 
stagnation and degeneration set in. \Vhat is left 
that hard outer shell of restrictions on food, 
drink: and marriage, and it is within this shell that 
the embryo of life that otherwise should have 
^own into a strong organism is being throttled to 
^ow death. There are writers like Dr. Eadha 
ixamal Mukerjee, who plead for the maintenance of 
the system of- castes, and the resuscitation of all 
those features that once gave life to it, but certainly 
It is too late now to call back to life what caste 
system has lost, specially in view of the widely 
changed conditions of life and labour in India. Some 
sort of caste system there is met with in every 
country, and some sort of caste system we are bound 
to develop in India as well. But whether it will be 
the same as we had in ancient India, or purely 
occupational as we have in Islam, or again such as 
■we have in England and America, is yet too early 
to forecast. But whatever form it might take in 
the future, we in India, should never lose sight of 
the desirability of bringing back into our new strati- 
fii^tion of society that benevolent social spirit, 
^hich Dr. Mukerjee has characteiised as commu- 
Dalism and which once animated our whole ^ social 
organisation and which is still met with in the 
dealings of individual groups with each other in our 
'tillages. , 


6 
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Avithin the four wall? of the house, is not really 
correct. No doubt she has very little influence noi 
S *.ping tl.. polite,! .IjougM ottho Into g ntfc 
men. Hers is not the deciding voice in the matter 
of trade, bupiness or industry. These are nioj - 
less settled by the male meinbers of the 
dcpcndently of her. Bel, even ia these ontiM 
matters, she has far more interference than is ge 
rally supposed. She has been and stilly is one ot tue 
most conservative (using the word in its htera au 
not the contemptuous senpe) forces in our society > 
and all sensible men, if they are anxious to maim, 
tlio harmony of the bouse, arc seldom found to ^ 
very much against the wishes of the women. ^ 
Brahman’s sou is anxious to go up for medicine, 
where dissection of frogs and other living ammnis n 
essential, and even if the male members of tlic nom- 
have consented to his going, yet. if the women makt 
strong stand then it is uot possible for him to go uf 
for it. An average Indian, be he a clerk, a teacuet 
a doctor, a business manager, a carpenter, a cultv 
vator or a money-lender, always consults the womei 
of liis house, specially the leading women of the hous 
in all important things, specially whenever he ven 
tnres on a new enterprize. 

Then again, even from behind the thick walls o 
Indian masonry, she exercises a humanising influenc 
on the business relations of the men of the faniu; 
with other men. If it comes to her notice, th.at so® 
male member is doing injustice to some one else, oi'i 
driving a hard bargain, her interference is always « 
the side of the weak, and is generally successW 
'\l^'hen I say all this, it does not mean that tt 
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treatment of •women in India is ideal, or tbat tbere are 
not cases where they are ill-treated. There are hear - 
less men in India, as in other countries of the -<70x10. 
But they have not yet learnt to cover their inner 
cruelty with outward courtesy, and that perhaps 
accounts for creating an impression abroad t a 
women in India are badly treated, or comp ete y 
ignored. And our modern educated lady, ° ^ 
Sometimes found speaking in eloquent terms ^ & 

ill-treatment of her sex, should never be ^ ® 
seriodsly, as her sophisticated imagination is alway 
comparing things in terms of the Weston drawing 
room, or the dropped handkerchief. 
middle class educated gentlemen should also no 
taken seriously, as giving us a true ^ 

Hindu home, when writing in the strain oE ilr. i • • 
Hhosh ; he says that » The Hindu home is a soritce ot 
endless distraction and embarrassment. It has c 
many a spark of native fire, buried manv a 

project The agitation of feeling 

living together of a large number of men an . » ’ 

very few of whom are in sympathy with ’ 

and almost every one of whom has some gri ‘ . 

‘gainst the rest, can not fail to deaden ® § : 

The quarrels of women, the deep sea e ^ ^ 

, men, 'the mighty contrasts, which rise _ ^ „£ 

. things, give no rest to the unfortunate m , . 

; the Hindu home. ' The fight rages sometimes about 

a point of dignity, sometimes J Occa- 

times about questions of authority and obe • , 
f sionally of course, there is intermission 0 
^ hostiliries ; but no more peacaM fS 

, weached than of armed neutrality. Sue 



the condition in the middle cliiss Hindu and Muslim 
homes, where increase in the cost of living, combined 
with individualistic ideas created by -education in 
modern schools and colleges, is exercising its disin- 
tegrating influence on the joint family. But it'is 
certainly not true of the vast bulk of homes in India, 

FAMILY AT WORK IN PRODUCTION 
Largely speaking, all that brings income to the 
family is done by men, but iu tbe Indian villages 
women belonging to the masses, do help the men in 
their occupation. If it is the family of a cultivator, 
women may be seen in the field weeding or gathering 
crops, helping men in tbe distribution of water, and 
other light agricultural operations. If it is one of 
the village artizans, say a potter family, women may 
be seen taking the pots as tliey come from the wheel 
to the yard, where they are left to be dried before 
colour is given to them. Wlion they are dried, it is 
tbe women’s work to colour them up and make 
artistic designs on them. The same is true of other 
trades. Keeping this in mind, we may say that in 
the conduct of outdoor works man’s place is more 
promineut than that of woman. Just as in the 
Zenana all the women of the house combine to carr 3 ’’ 
on tbe ordinary duties of daily life, and provide 
ready-made-tbings for consumption, so outside the 
house all the male members of the familj' combiue to 
carry on tbe business of the family. If it is a culti- 
vator 8 family, the adults maj- bo working at the 
plough, or sowing seed, or lifting water from the 
well or thrashing the crop in the barn. If a black- 
smith 8, the men naay be seen working in the foundry, 
one may be blowing the air bag, another hammering 
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^ the red hot iron and a third making horse shoes, or 
agricultural implements. The boys of the family are 
also employed. They do most of the woik of pastu- 
ring the cattle, and collecting fuel and manure. In 
the artizan’s family, the boys like their mother, can 
do much work. They are early trained as apprentices, 
and soon begin to pick up the rudiments of the 
trade. 

In this respect the whole family may be looked 
^pon as a small scale workshop, where each has his 
place and task according to his or her capacity. The 
ser-nces of each are utilised in the interests of the 
family business. The stock in trade, be it in the 
form of raw materials or instruments, is the property 
of the family, and whatever is received fiom the sale 
of goods produced is deposited in the family chest, 
with the Karta, 

JOINT FAMILY-WHAT KEPT IT ON ? 

The system of joint family was as Dr. Mukerjee 
has observed, “ founded on the virtue of affection,” 
out what gave it free scope to play its parts for 
such a long time in India is to be found in the pecu; 
bar conditions of life and labour in the pre-British 
days. The crude means of communicdtion, the small 
scale industry and trade carried on in isolated and 
self-sufficient villages, and the absence of opportuni- 
ties for individual members to go abroad and earn 
their living — all these — compelled the individual 
members of a family to slay at home, to live together, 
nnd^ to get their sustenance from the family occu- 
pation. Whatever the cause, the system tended to 
develop further the virtues of affection, self-control, 
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the Bpirit of Belf-sacrificc imd mutual dependent, 
which, hi tlioir turn, helped to produce that peculiar 
eocial-outlook in the Indian economic orgnniBation, 
which is quite opposed to the competitive individunl- 
iptic spirit, the key-note of modern induBtrialiein, and 
which perliaps is the onlj'^ contribution of this system, 
which, the future economic organisation of India, 
should, !i9 Dr, Radha Kama) himself very eloquently 
pleads for it, try to assimilate. 

JOINT FAMILY SYSTEM— ITS ECONOMIC 
ADVANTAGES 

Just as the pyptem of caste in tlie big family of 
the Indian nation, provided a fixed place and a fixed 
occupation to every individual in society, so the 
system of joint family went into minor details and 
attempted to adapt the capacities of different 
individuals to the various kinds of labour in 
connection with the family consumption and pro- 
duction. But this does not mean that the nation 
went out of its way to adopt this system deliberately 
and consciously, to realize tlio minuter form of 
division of labour and specialization of capacity. 
Its true cause of existence must always be found in 
the tie of common kinship further strengthened and 
developed by the environment of those days. Just 
as natural environment of the plains and the pre- 
vailing insecurity of life and property gave to the 
villages in tlie Indian plains a compact form of 
physical constitution, so they gave a unitary form 
to all the descendants of common parents, and 
incidentally provided a potent factor to counteract 
the frittering tendencies of the inheritance laws. 
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The Hindu Law of succession provides that each 
son of a father gets an equal share in the family pro- 
perty, whether in land or in the fixed capital of the 
family trade ; and the law of succession amongst 
the Muslims, entitles the daughter also to a definite 
share. If in the days, when production on small 
scale was the rule, the individualistic tendencies 
could have gained a free play, the family stock-in- 
trade, and the family-land, would have been reduced 
to insignificant sizes, and resulted in all round 
misery on large scale. As it was, the system of 
joint family succeeded in beeping all the members 
of the family, with its land and capital, intact. 
The question of fragmentation of holdings, 
never so accute in the pre-British^ days, as it is 
now, because the joint family was intact and 
cared to divide their lands after the death of the 
pater-familias. Further the practice of common 
living, succeeded in providing ordinary 
living for all the members of the family from t e 
comparatively small income of industry earned on 
a small scale. This resulted in great economy m 
consumption. Much in the duplication of all tnos 
things that go to set up a house was saved, an 
more in every day expenses. Then again, the 30in 
family organisation took care of the labourer m case 
of sickness, unemployment and old age ; , 

■fche helpless orphan and the widow foun 
within its fold. There was seldom any need lor tue 
public to provide tbe'modren old-age pensions, tne 

widows’ borne or the great oiphanage. ^ rl,v^dnali 8 - 
the direct results of the new growth m mdividnaUs 

tic families in India. 
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JOINT FAMILY SYSTEM-ITS ECONOMIC 
DISADVANTAGES 

Wc Ijiive noted above that the S3'Rtciu o£ joint- 
family in India, was never n deliberate organisation. 
It nas but a mere e.vpedient to meet peculiar con- 
ditions of environment. We lind no mention of it in 
our sacred books, and our law givers, like Mann and 
Snnkaracharj’a, provide nothing in legal codes to 
safe-guard its continuity. As a matter of fact, 
our succession laws provide well for its dissociation. 
Perhaps they fully realised the rnany social and 
economic evils to which the system tends to give 
birth. While studying the physical featuies of India, 
we found that they tend to produce a fatalistic 
habit of thought and to develop an attidude of help- 
lessncBS against the forces of Nature. Certainly, thej' 
are not very favourable to produce the nttitute of 
self-confidence in man. To counteract this pernicious 
result, we saw our religion making an attempt to 
develop^ the qualities of self-help and self-reliance, 
by taking extra-ordinniy precautions in the early 
period of the life of an individual. Through the 
system of joint family, we find the environment 
making a further attempt, and, I should think, a 
successful attempt, to counteract the power* of man, 
and trying to produce the self-same qualities of help- 
lessness, through mutual dependence and sacrifice . 
of the self to let the family work smootlily. Our 
aw-givers saw that and tried to counteract this 
move by introducing the system of equal 
division amongst all the sons. But *as we failed to 
realise the inter-dependence of psycho-ethical develop- 
ment to the social environment, Nature got the 
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better of us, and all our good k'ws and customs were 
held in check, and want of confidence in oneself con- 
tmued to grow with a cumulative force, generation 
after generation. The development of individuality in 
Man, on which our religion lays so much stress, is con- 
tinnonely sacrificed to the well-being of the family, 

, with the result that mediocrity has become the rule. 
In the beginning, it was environment that compelled 
people to stay at home, now, it is the family affection 
born of living in the family surroundings that 
forces many people to live at home, even though 
there are so many opportunities to go abroad and 
eaimmnch better wages, and raise their standard of 
living. As it is, it is one of the strongest factors, 
that keeps the mobility of labour in India low, and 
prevents the development of wage-earniDg class^ 

' living permanently in the labour centres. The heart 
of the labourer is always at home, and he goes to 
fhe factory only to earn and accumulate wages to 
come back home, and then to spend his savings on 
common expenses of the family. And if he does 
not go back to the home, the members of the family 
fiiauage to come to him, and thus increase his ex- 
penditure, and succeed in keeping his way of living 
where it was when he left his village home. 
Thus all the advantages of the educative forces that 
Work upon a man when away from home, and all the 
.possibilitieB of advancement that greater resources 
open to a man are lost in the bread and butter, or in 
the fasts and feasts of the family. 

So long as all the members of a family live in one 
place, and work jointly on a common occupation, 
there are few chances of friction, and all live in 
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hnnnoiiy. But now when flic development of means 
of communication and modern indnstrieR provide 
opportunities to individiiala to go and live abroad, 
and earn a distinct income of their own, the causes of 
friction make their appearance and lead to many of 
those evils, which Mr. M. K. Grhosh has described. 
Whenever an individual in a particular family 
happens to earn more than other members, and at 
the same time has a fewer children than the rest, he 
is soon made to feel that the wclhbeing of his depen- 
dents is being sacrificed to the well-being of others. 
The chief factors tiiat bring this continnously to 
his notice and in tlie end succeed in securing 
a partition, arc his wife and the idlers in the family. 
His wife is quick to bring the anomalous situation 
to his notice, while the idlers by their conduct soon 
convince him of the facts, and the conviction comes 
earlier if the income of the man happens to be such 
as to be enough to meet the higher standard of living 
•of himself and his immediate dependents, but in- 
adequate to meet tlie wants of all the members of 
the family. If, on the other hand, the income of 
the individual is large enougli to go all round, then 
there is little friction in the family. The man who 
earns, his wife and children naturally acquire the 
leading position in the home, and others continue 
to feast on them, and doing all kinds of services in 
connection with the family. It is in such families 
that we find a uuraber of people wasting their energies 
in mere eating and sleeping, while there is so ranch 
work to bo done all round. There is an idea abroad 
that there is a very large percentage of the Indian 
population that is wasting its energy like this, but 
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actually it is not so. It is only in well off families, 
with some landed or other permanent income 
yielding interest, that drones are met with, and the 
number of such families is not very large in India. 

But in one sense it is n serious loss to the nation. 
It is people of this class, who are in a position ^ to 
qualify themselves for all those different activities, 
such as the pursuit of knowledge, development of 
co-operation, introduction of social reform and^ many 
other national and social service activities, which can 
successfully be carried on by what are known as 
leisured classes in other countries. Such activities 
require freedom from care, and both knowledge and 
culture to do them successfully. By birth, they are 
free from care and belong to a cultured class, by 
application, they can, if they care, acquire knowledge, 
and use it for the benefit of their owu country. 
But they would not. On the other hand, they engage 
themselves in that very happy pastime of producing 
children and thus increase the stock of worthless men 
and women in India, who must^ eat, and yet do 
nothing to add to the stock of national income. 

JOINT FAMILY IN DISINTEGRATION 

But fortunately for India the system of joint 
family is now being broken. The spread of 
tion, and to a greater degree, the development ot fctie 
modern means of communication, and the or^msation 
of industry and trade on large scale in big ci les, 
where-high wages are offered, all these are inducing 
individual members of the family to leave eir 
bomes and earn a decent sum of money--a sum 
can easily be difEerentiated as tbe direc resv 
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of the ellorts of that individual. This leads the vrife 
and children of that individual to thinlc of enjoying 
in a belter way the greater income amongst them- 
selves. The development of this selfish or indivi- 
dualistic spirit is making for the disintegration of the 
joint family in India, and bringing into existence 
the individualistic family of the West. 


The joint family as we have mentioned above, 
was .a product of the peculiar physical environments 
of old India, and wherever those peculiar conditions 
are being broken, it is also giving way. Thus if we 
go to sorno of the Indian villages, be it in Bengal, 
or United Provinces of Agia and Oudh, we would 
find the system of joint f.amily as the rule amongst 
the families of the cultivating classes, but amongst 
the village artizans, and the landowning classes, or 
what arc known as the Bhadra-Logs in Bengal and 
the Bhalemamts or safed-posh classes iu the United 
Provinces, it is getting ranw, whilst amongst the 
highly educated classes whore most of the individual 
members earn their living independently of each other, 
individualistic families are the rule. There aie some, 
who bewail the loss of joint family organisation, but 
we will not waste an iota of our energy to conserve 
this ell'ete system, as the things that brought it into 
life are soon disappearing from this land, and we 
could never conserve it even if we would. 


( C) The Purdah system : 

_ The system of keeping Purdah or Gosha, 
turn paits of India, notably,' - - 

Orissa, United Provinces of 


in cer- 
Bengal, Bihar and 
and Oudh, 


Agra 
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fiajputana and other parts o£ Northen India, is the 
direct result o£ environment and owes nothing to 
the religious thought o£ the people. It was the direct 
Tfisult of the advent of the Muslims in India that the 
higher castes adopted the purdah system just as the 
classes that are now coming in contact with the 
Britishers in India, have adopted the peculiar dress 
And other modes of living of the ruling race. What 
the leading men in society do, and none leads in 
social matters like the ruling classes, others also try 
follow, as it gives them an air of respectability. 
The Muslims had the institution of purdah, more or 
less like that we have now in India in their native 
^untiies, at the time they began to conquer India. 
They continued to observe purdah in India, probably 
just to keep up the prestige of the ruling race, and 
the classes in India like the Rajpnts and the Kaisthas, 
U'ho came in close contact with them also adopted 
fhe same. After that it became the fashion of all 
those who rose into respectability, whether because 
of increase of wealth or because of advancement in 
education. Up to very recent times, in the Provinces 
named above, x,{\Qpurdah system was confined to people 
of'the middle classes, and in rural India, the women of 
the cultivating and artizau classes did not observe it. 
They used to go out of the hofise freely, and work in 
the fields. And if the cultivators happened to 
belong to the Brahmana, or Kshatriya caste then 
the females used to keep put dull and did not take 
part in agricultural operations. But during the 
last twenty-five years purdah has become more 
fashionable, therefore any family or a group of 
people, that can make two ends meet hastens to 
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adopt it. Some of tho members of the so-called 
depressed classes in these provinces, such as the 
Kahavs and the Kachios, whose females used to work 
outside the house have hold conferences, and have 
decided to keep their women m •purdah. 'J'hc present 
tendency in Northern India is that the classes that 
used to observe purdah are now realising its disad- 
vantages, and therefore trying to get rid of it, while 
tho classes, that had no purdah ate now adopting it, 
as they are rising to a higher ecnnomio status. Even 
in Southern India where there was no purdah sys- 
tem, the influx of people from Northern India has 
succeeded in introducing this system in big cities like 
Bombay and Madras. But all the same Southern 
India is free from this evil. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE PURDAH ON ECONOMIC LIFE 
The influence of the purdah on economic life is 
that a large number of light occupations w'hich are 
performed by women, in those parts of India, where 
there is no purdah, notably the Central Provinces, 
Madras and Bombay, arc done by men in the parts 
where it exists, and the energy of the women tails to 
be utilized. Then again if the males of those parts 
of India where the purdah i« observed, go to the cities 
to work in factories, they cannot generally take their 
wives for want of decent living arrangements with 
the resiilt that the absence of women leads those 
people to all sorts of undesirable activities, and is one 
of the most fruitful causes of immorality, drink and 
disease, so common in the labour population of the 
industrial cities of India. If to these, we were to add 
the cumulative effects of tlie purdah on the health of 
the people, then w-e would get some idea of its effects 
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on the national economic activitj. The purdah 
confines the women witbin the four walls of the 
ionse, with the result that each successive generation 
grows weaker and weaker both physically and mental- 
ly. The influence of the mothers’ experiences during 
the period of gestation on the child is difficult to deny, 
and the experiences that it gets during this period 
in those parts of India where purdah is observed are 
at the, best narrow and lacking in freshness and 
novelty. The want of sufficient exercise and pure 
air for the mother, while the child is in the womb, 
makes the child weak in constitution, and the absence 
of opportunities to the mother to exercise her 
emotional and mental faculties makes the child a 
dwarf meutally. Perhaps the system of purdah 
amongst the middle class people of India, out of 
which the organisers of industry in other countries 
are largely drawn, is largely responsible for that lack 
of dash and enterprize, which has been hitherto seen 
in India, 
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CHAPTER IV 

The legal Base 

Leaving apart those general laws that provide, 
BO to Bay, the background of security of life and 
property, and of freedom and sanctity of contract, 
BO very essential for economic development in every 
country, each country has some laws peculiar to her 
genius, and bearing intimately on her economic acti- 
vity. India is no exception to this, and we have our 
laws of succession, our systems of land tenure, the 
laws regulating the work of labourers in factories, 
mines and workshops, the laws dealing with credit 
and contract, the laws governing the organisation of 
business, such as the Joint Stock Companies’ Act 
and the law providing for co-operative activitj' — '.ill 
these condition in a direct Avny the development of eco- 
nomic life in India. And he wdio cares to understand 
the economic conditions as they are in this country, 
and more so to recommend lines of further develop- 
ment, needs necessarily pass througli a critical study 
of these in their essentials. That it is necessary to 
do so, will be clear when we have examined in its 
barest outline, the influence of the Hindu and the 
Muslim laws of succession on the development of 
large scale industrial enterprize in this country. The 
spirit of our religion, the spirit of our social customs, 
as revealed in every day life of the people seem to be 
inspired by an almost socialistic idealism, which has 
always tended to suppress the accumulation of large 
wealth in the hands of individuals. It is the same 
spirit which has revealed itself in the Hindu and the 
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THE LAWS OF INHERITANCE 

Muslim Laws of inheritance Amongst the Hindus 
the la'ws o£ succession provide that each male descen- 
dant in the direct line is to get a share in the ancestral 
property of the deceased, while the self-acquired pro- 
perty, though capable of being bestowed upon any 
,one, the owner chooses, is yet generally inherited in 
the same way. Amongst the Muslims the peculiar 
democratic tendencies of Islam, have gone a stage 
further, and succession to ancestral property is not 
confined to male descendants in direct line only, but 
the female descendants are also entitled to a definite 
share. 

The result is that many a time a successful busi- 
ness enterprize which flourished well during the life- 
time of an individual, goes into liquidation soon after 
his death, because the capital which once formed the 
undivided stock of one man, and was esB^ntial for the 
successful running of the business, needs now be 
divided into a number of shares all determined by the 
interest of descendants in the family-tree, and some 
of them want to invest it somewhere else, or m an 
independent business. The evils of our laws of 
succession are not so prominent in industues other 
than agriculture, because as a rule causes of friction 
sre not very ' great in them, and the classes that 
engage in them are more intelligent than the classes 
engaged in agriculture. But agriculture in In la is 
by far the most impoitant industry, giving occupa- 
tion to something like seventy per cent.^ of the popu- 
lation. It is here that our laws of inheritance enjoin- 
ing the system of equal division of the ancestral farm 
amongst all the heirs of a cultivator have done, and 
^"ire doing, a lot of barm. I/ct me explain by a 
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concrete example : — In a village' there was a 
who hud uboeit IS.l Inghas of occupancy land. He 
owned hie own jotcara {one hal and two hullocbs). 
He need to eow hi'j own eeed, to provide hie manure, 
and could maintain hitneelf year in and year out with- 
out going to tlio rnnhajiin. He died some yeari ago. 
Hie three sons divided the occup.inc}'" land between 
them. All the agricultural capital was sold and the 
procf'oiis divided equally between them. Each had 
to ])rovide his own live-stock and other agricultural 
ca]>ital. The money left by their father, though 
sufficient to keep and provide for one independent 
farmer could not jirovide for three, the result was 
that all the three had to take some help from the 
mahajan. Besides each of them took some land as 
tenuuts-at-\^ill, because a plot of six bighas is not 
sufficient to keep occupied one hal. Their present 
condition is that they sow seed borrowed from the 
mahajan and are in debt. How can this be explain- 
ed ? They uie using the same old methods as did 
their father ; everything is exactly the same. Some 
might reason out that it is due to their cultivating a 
part of their land as tenants-at-will . But this can 
not be, because we find many a tenant-at-will, as 
prosperous ns was this occupancy tenant. Secondly 
that the sons of occupancy tenants in general, wlio 
split up into independent cultivators become indebted 
and poorer and poorer every year. The explanation is 
to be found then, in the equal sharing system. It not 
only reduces an economic bolding into many of un- 
economic sizes, but also compels each of the co-sharers 

* The name ol this ryot w.as Dhanpat. He «as a native of the 
village Bijaipura m the Firozabad Telisil of the District Agra. 
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' J'O become agriculturist and thus increases peasant 
inuefatedness. If the field as a whole with all the 
agricultural capital had passed on to only one of the 
sons we would have had at least one prosperous 
farmer, and from the point of view of good agriculture 
AS well as of the increase of national wealth, one pros- 
perous farmer is far better than three indebted ones. 

This is not all. Our laws of inheritance do not 
only tend to bring about a multiplicity of small far- 
each cultivating an uneconomic holding, which 
has been recognised on all hands to be a great evil from 
point of the development of agriculture on improv- 
ed lines, but they are also very largely responsible 
for the equally undesirable phenomenon of scattered 
holdings, which one meets in almost every village of 
India. And so long as our laws of succession continue 
lo be what they are, all experts agree that no perma- 
nent consolidation of agricultural holdings is possible, 
however much the friends of rural India may desire 
It. Or again take a seemingly unconnected fact, the 
development of sugar factories in the sugar zones, 
which is so very desirable for the success of sugar 
industry in India. In the sub-montane districts of 
the United Provinces, sugar-cane is very extensively 
grown, but it is not grown on extensive and con- 
tinuons fields. It is grown in patches of a few bi(jh<is 
Each by so many cultivators in a village. It is not 
grown as in Java or Mauritous round about a central 
®n.gar factory on thousands and thousands of acres, 
■^nd if somebody wanted to do so, it would not be 
easy for him to secure a large continuous area, with- 
out changing the existing rights of occupancy, that 
IS) the existing tenancy laws. 
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So deep-6cated is tho rchitionship of some of our 
laws to tlie economic activities of the people of our 
country that unless one has a fairly intimate know- 
ledge of those laws, it is not possible to grasp (he 
meaning of life and labour in India, Here again we 
shall adopt the same old policy of indicating the line 
of appioach to legal facts pertinent to Indian Eco- 
nomy by giving a few specimen studies to put the 
student on the track. The study of other legal 
factors must be done b}" the student himself. 


SECTION 1 

Perhaps the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
would be the best specimen for an intensive study of 
land-tenures in the zerninduri provinces of India. In 
the permanently settled districts of Benares Division 
we have lepresentatives of the land-owning as well 
as the tenant classes met with in other permanently 
settled areas. In the Province of Agra, we have 
what is known as the Mahalxeari system, while in 
the Province of Oudh the Talugdari system is in full 
working order. 


(A) Land Tenures in the Agra Province. 

Here the system is called the Mahahcari because 
the unit of assessment is a mahal, and the inter- 
mediary, who IS teclmically called the landholder, 
mmd you, not the landlord, is recognised by the 
Government as the owner of the land. Sometimes 
this landholder is a single person, at other times a 
joint body oi co-sharers, descending from a common' 
ancestor. They receive rents from the actual culti- 
1 . “1*17 «nder certain conditions to be de- 

scribed later, enhance or alter them. Their only 
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serious liability is to pay revenue and cesses, which 
are assessed every thirty years on their land, to the 
otate, ^ Bver since the passing of the “ Saharanpur 
■uuies ’ in 1855, when the half assets rule was first 
or all substituted for the practice of assessing at sixty- 
six per cent, of the rental, the policy of the Govern- 
rnent in this Province has been to take something 
iKe forty-five 'to fifty-five per cent, of the landholder’s 
assets. But a study of the Settlement lleports during 
riie last twenty-five years leads us to say that 
generally it is forty-five per cent. Then again before 
rtffi ^ came into force, generally the Settlement 
officers used to assess on prospective assets. This 
practice has now been set aside in all recent settle- 
UieotB. In practice allowance is further made for 
rtnprovementB carried out by the landlord, for 
precariousness of cultivation, for indebtedness or 
poverty of the landlord and foi severity of enhance- 
iftents. Moreover, where the landlords cultivate 
meinseives, rebates of varying iimounts are generally 
showed on their Sir, and the arrangements now 
made, for the graduation of their assessmentB when 
substantial increase is made in the revenue 
demand are extremely liberal. The ordinary rule is 
that for the first five years of a new settlement the 
Revenue should not exceed by more than 25 per 
tent, the demand pre%dously payable, and that if the 
enhancement exceeds forty per cent, there should be 
two progressive steps of five years each. As regards 
fhe Cesses which now form the most important 
^nrce of income of the District Boards, the District 
■hoards’ Act of 192S provides that for meeting the 
expenditure on development services, the Board 
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inaj levy ccpscb up to 10 per cent. oE the Ilevenuc 
that a landiiolder is liable to pay. 

Although at the time oE Eresh atscsBrnent, the 
landiiolder, speaking legally enters into an agree- 
ment with the Government, whereby he agrees to 
pay the sum assosced on his land, and the Govern- 
ment agree to allow him to hold land Eor the nest 
thirty years, yet in practice the tenure oE the zemin- 
dar may be said to be proprietary. It is inheritable 
according to the Hindu and the Muslim laws of succes- 
sion as the case may be, saleable, and disposable by 
will in the absence of legal heirs. The following 
varieties of this tenure are recognised by law : (1) 
Single zemindari ; here we have only one proprietor 
or landholder who is solely responsible to the State 
Eor the payment o£ revenue ussessed on liis mahal (a 
mahal means tlie unit of assessment. It may be a 
village, a group of villages or a portion of a village). 
(2) Joint zemindari ; here we have more than one 
proprietor, generally the descendants of a common 
ancestor, living under the system of joint family, 
and holding the land iu common ownership. (It is 
these as Mr. W, Bennet, I. C. S., in his Settlement 
Report of Gonda, has pointed out, that led Baden 
Powell to speak of village communities iu India living 
and cultivating the village lands in common. We 
who know the Indian villages, know very well what 
an insignificant part a joint family of the land-owning 
classes plays iu tlie actual cultivation of village lands). 
One of the co-sharera is appointed by the State as the 
lambardar (leader of the co-sharers) and he represents 
the family before the Government, aud is liable to 
pay revenue for the whole (3) However, when 
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a Joint zenaindari breaks up owing to partitiou o£ 
the family lands it becomes a 'paUidari. Now tbe 
interest of each co-sharer is recorded separately, and 
is determined according to his fractional share in the 
genealogical table of tlie family. Each pattidar may 
be severally responsible for the payment of his share 
of the Grovernment revenue, which is determined on 
exactly the same basis as his share of the lamily 
property, or he may his quota of revenue 

through the lambardar. However, so far as the 
Government is concerned all the •paitidars of a ma a 
are jointly and severally responsible for the paymen 
of the revenue assessed on the nicthal as a e. 
the lambardar , collects rents lav the pattidars, 
pays the revenue, he is authorised to deduct bve per 
cent, from the share of net assets (income o i 
zemindar after payment of revenue) diw to others, a 
^aq-lambardaii. p (4) Bhaiachara ; This is but 
Modified form of patlidari. Here also the propn o 
are more than one and once formed the mem er 
a joint zemindari. After the partition, “ley 
their lands separately, but their share m de er 

the area actually in the possessiou at eaca. 
Unlike pattidari, it jb not determined _ by h 
lu the family-tree but by area de-facto P° " . ’ 
and that again determines their share of 
revenue payment. (5) Last of all we Uave what are 

known as Imperfect PaUidari and „„(j 

Ohara. Here we have more than one . 

each of them bolds part of the land m joi 
ship and part separately on either tenure. 

, Although for all practical purposes the 
18 -owner in full, yet by no means is he abso 
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liis powers. On the one hand, he cannot, even if he 
deckles to do so, leave Ins lands uncultivated with im- 
punity as a landlord in England, who has only to pay 
a certain percentage of Ins actual income as tux and a 
land tax can do, because Land Revenue here is 
aEsossed per nuihaJ, and not per income and that too 
for a period of thirty years, and the landholder is 
bound to pay whether his lands yield him income 
or not. It is true that in bad years, whenever there 
is a serious dislocation of agricultural industr}' in 
some iirca owing to some causes beyond the control 
of the landholder, Government forego part or whole 
of the revenue for that your, but all this is due to 
the willing grace of the State, and not a privilege of 
the zemindar. On the other hand the rights of the 
tenants below the landholders have been defined by 
law, and he (the landholder) cun not go beyond the 
limits set by the State. Thus in India hi the zemin- 
dari provinces it is rather dilficult to say definitely 
who is the OAvner of the land, whether the Government, 
or the landholder or the cultivator ? All the three 
are, as it were, inextricably bound up in an indefinite 
and undefined relationship. 

On the basis of their rights we find the follow- 
ing classes of tenants in the Agra Province ’ 
(i) The Ex-proprietary Tenants. To tins class 
belong all those tenants Avho were once landholders 
of the maJial or in the mahal in wliicli their pre- 
sent holdings are situated and who lost their pro- 
prietary right either by sale or otherwise, but who 
at the time of the passing of the Tenancy Act of 
1901 bad either the right of or had cultivated 
continuously for twelve years the lauds of which 
they are now tenants. It is a growing class of 
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2nants, and to this belong all those who may have 
ultivated land for twelve years at the time of sale of 
beir property. They have got the right of occn- 
ancy in their farms, and pay 25 per cent, less than 
be vent which a non-occupancy tenant would have to 
'ay for the land of the same class. So long as they 
ontimie to pay their rent, they can not be ejected, 
ad their rent cannot be enhanced arbitrarily, and 
rhen once enhanced either by the landholder with 
be consent of the tenant or by some competent 
eurt, it cannot be enhanced for the next ten years, 
•be rights of the tenants of this class are inheritable 
ccording to the prevailing laws of succession, but 
bey aie not transferable in execution of a decree of a 
Jivil or Revenue Court. But they can be transferred 
'7 voluntary transfer between persons in favour of 
fbom as co-sharers in the tenancy such right- 
'Oginally arose, or who have become by succession 
io-sharers therein. 


A.U. ex-proprietary tenant cau sublet his holding 
-or a term not exceeding five years, and is forbidden 
by law to sublet it again within two years from the 
expiry of any such sub-lease. If the sub-lease is mr 
8 term exceeding one year, it can be made by 
registered instrument only. 

I he rent of an ex-proprietary tenant can only be 
enhanced or abated either (a) by registered agree- 
ment or (6) by decree or order of a Revenue 
f^nce enhanced or abated until ten years or sucQ 
period as may have been agreed ““ 

the assessment ' of the mahal has, 
m>nfirmation,_ been revised by order of the Local 
oiernment it can not be enhanced. 
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The landholder of an ex-proprietary tenant may 
sue for enhancement of rent on one or more of the 
follo^ving grounds, and on no others : — 

(fl) that the rate of the rent paid by sucl; 
tenant is more than four annas in the 
rupee less than the rate generally pay 
able by non-occupancy tenants for lant 
of similar quality and with similai 
advantages in the neighbourhood, 

(*) that the productive powers of the lane 
held by an ex-proprietary tenant have 
been increased by an improvemen 
during the curiency of the preseni 
rent, otherwise than by the tenant oi 
> at the expense of the tenant, and 
(c) that the area of the tenants’ holding has 
been increased by alluvium or by tht 
tenants ’ eucroachmentB. His rent maj 
be abated on the following grounds : — 

(1) that the productive powers of the lane 

held by the tenant have been decreasec 
by any cause beyond his control during 
the currency of the present rent, anc 

(2) that the area of his holding has beer 

decreased by deluvium or by encroach 
ments or by the taking up of lands 
for a public purpose. 

EJECTMENT OF AN EX-PROPRIETARY TENANT 

A tenant belonging to this class can be ejected 
on one or more of the following grounds : — 

(a) if he fails to pay rent, and there be s 
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decree against him or his predecessors or 
in the same interest, and 

(p) if he sublets it or otherwise transfers it 
against the provision of the law. 

(ii) Occupancy Tenants. The right of occupancy 
in the Province of Agra is a growing one as the 
tenancy law (1901 Tenancy Act) provides that all 
cultivators admitted to a holding in future, and if 
allowed to hold the same land for twelve years, shall 
acquire the right of occupancy. The'' word same land 
has been defined as the land under the same land- 
holder. However, if a tenant holds a farm as a lease 
holder under a registered lease, for a period not less 
than seven years, or as a thekedar (agent of the 
landholder) or as a sub-tenant, then he can not 
acquire this right. Nor does the right of occupancy 
arise in the Sir or the home fai m land of the land- 
holder. The right of occupancy is heritable, subject 
to the provisions of law ; but it is not transferable in 
execution of a decree of a Qvil or Revenue Court. 
However, it is transferable by voluntary transfer in 
favour of co-sharers in the tenancy, as well as to 
those who become by succession co-sharers therein. 
The right of occupancy extinguishes : — 

(а) when the tenant dies leaving no heirs 

entitled to succeed him, 

(б) in land from which the tenant has been 

ejected in execution of a decree or order 
of a Court for non-payment of the rent, 

(c) in a holding, which the tenant has aban- 
' doned, or surrendered, and 
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{d) in land which has been acquired for a 
public purpose or a work of public 
utility. 

ENHANCEMENT OF AN OCCUPANCY TENANT'S RENT 

The landholder of an occupancy tenant may sue 
for enhaticemenc of rent on one or more of the follow- 
ing grounds, and on no others : — 

{a) that the rate of the rent paid by such 
tenant is below the prevailing rate paid 
by occupancy tenants for land of similar 
quality and with similar advantages, 

(b) that there has been a rise in the average 

local prices of staple food crops during 
the currency of the present rent, 

(c) that the productive power of the land held 

by the tenant has been increased by 
improvements, during the currency of 
the present rent, otherwise than by 
an agency or at the expense of the 
tenant, and 

(d) that the urea of the tenant’s holding has 

been increased by alluvium or by the 
tenant’s encroachments. 

ABATEMENT OF RENT 

The tenant may sue for abatement on any one or 
more of tbe following grounds * 

(а) that there has been a fall. in prices, 

(б) that the productive power of the land held 

by the tenant has been diminished, or 
that the area of his holding has been 
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decreased by diluvium or by tbe en- 
croachment of the landlord. 

Sub-letting. 

Occupancy tenant shall not sub-let for any 
exceeding five years, and shall not again sub-let e 
whole or finy portion o£ his holding within two yeap 
from the expiry of any such sub-lease and it t e su 
lease is for a term exceeding one year, from year o 
year, it shall be made by registered instrument. 


EJECTMENT 

An occupancy tenant is liable to ejectment on 
one or moi e of the following grounds : 

(a) if there be a decree against him or bis ^ 

predecessor in interest for arr 
rent, , , 

(b) on the ground of any act or 

detrim^ental to tbe land m 
or inconsistent with the purpose foi 
which it was let, and 

(c) on the ground that he has sub let 

wise transferred the who e or any 
portion of that holding. This does no 
apply to fixed-rate tenants. 

’ (iii) Non-occupancy or 

this class belong all those ^ ^hSr ejection 

right to the farm they „onn the 

and the enhancement of their rents P j ^ £ 
will of the landholder Th^y culUvateJhe 
yar to year and at the J provided the 

dispossessed or they can leave *1 gives notice 

party intending to discontinue tbe tenancy giv 
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to the other party one month before tlio bep:inning of 
a lu'u fetdi 3 'ciu, that is, sometime late in April or early 
May, sa^- one monlli before the setting in of the 
rains, which set the new agricultural cycle in motion^ 
But the trend of the Act of 1901 is to give some 
sort of secuiitj' and continuity of tenure to the 
tenants of (his class as well. It provides, for the 
continuity of tenure by enacting that if a man holds 
a certain farm on a registered lease for seven or 
more years, then he cun not acquire the right of 
occupancy in that farm. This to enable the zemindar 
to give laud eoniinuonsly to tenanls-at-will, without 
fear of their acquiring occupancy liglits. Further 
the law provides that rent may be enhanced by 
mutual agi cement and if this fails and if the tenant 
refuses to vacate the farm also, then the matter may 
be referred to a Revenue Court. If the object of the 
landholder is merely to secure a higher rent, and not 
ejection, then the tenant shall be entitled to hold the 
farm at the decreed rent for a period of seven years 
after the date of the decree, and the tenant shall be 
understood to hold the farm under a registered lease. 
If, however the landholders’ object is to have the 
tenant ejected, then the court shall decree that and 
the tenant shall have to go. 

(R) Land Tenures in Oudh. 

The tenure of the zemindar here is known as 
Taluqdari, It is very similar to the tenure of the 
Agra zemindars, but it carries with it an air of 
dignity, which is due to the fact that most of them 
are rather territorial chieftains, and the tenants are 
practically at their disposal, suliject only to the con- 
dition inserted in their title-deeds that “ you will 
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SO far as lies in your power, promote the agricultural 
prosperity o£ your estate, and that all holdings 
under you shall be secured in the possession of all 
the subordinate rights they formerly enjoyed.” And 
other important distinction in the case of all Taluq- 
dari estates is that here the unit of assessment is the 
Talttqa as a whole and not the village or the mahal. 
This does not mean that there are no zemindars m 
Oudh. That class is also fairly well represented, 
but the major part of Oudh is under Taluqdars. 
Then again in some of the estates Government 
Revenue has been permanently fixed in consideration 
of some service rendered to the Government. Then 
there are some estates to which the law of primo- 
geniture is applicable. 

Under the Taluqdars there are zemindars of one, 
two or more villages. They may be individua^ or 
co-sharing bodies like those of Agra Province, /-h^ 
position in relation to the Taluqdars is very similar 
to the position of permament tenure-holders in 

relation to Bengal landlords, with the exception 
that the amount of money that they have to ° 

the Taluqdar is not permanently fixed. It is xe 
at the time and for the thirty years of the settlement 
by the Settlement- Officers. Besides these there 
are ex-proprietary and occupancy tenants witn tne 
same rights and obligations as an the Agra rov nc . 
However the right of occupancy is not growmg in 
Oudh, but a landlord can by a registered document 
confer on any person other than an under-propnetor 
the rights of occupancy. Besides this t e occupa y 
tenant in Oudh is a privileged tenant, his rent being 
fixed at two annas in the rupee below e ren 

8 
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the statutory teaunt cultivating tlio same kind of 
land. But tbe most important class of tenants here 
is -what is called the “ Statutory Tenants.” To 
this class belong all those who do not belong to any 
of the above classes and who are not sub-tenants. 
They are entitled to retain possession of the holding 
occupied by them at the commencement of the Amend- 
ment (of the Oudh Rent Act of 188G) Act of 1921 
at the rents then payable by them, for a period of 10 
years from the date of the last change in their rents 
or of the last alteration in the area of their holding, 
or where no such change or alteration has taken 
place, then from the date on which the tenant was 
admitted to the occupation of the holding. To this 
class shall belong all those who occupy a holding after 
the commencement of the Act of 1921. They shall 
be entitled to retain their holding for a period of 10 
years, from the date of admission, at a rent agreed 
upon between them and the landlord and their rent 
shall not be enchanced within the statutory period. 
The statutory right is heritable, but only for the 
nnexpired period of the statutory tenancy. After 
that the rent may be enhanced, according to certain 
well-defined laws. A statutory tenant can also claim 
compensation for unexhausted improvements made 
by him. 

((7) Land T enures in Kumaon, 

(i) In the most common type of village, we 
find a proprietary body representing the original 
community of cultivators. These are generally of 
one caste and more or less inter-related. In such 
villages tbe settlement is practically * ryotwari ’ 
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as Mr. Traill first remarked. In practice all pro- 
prietors qua proprietors are known simply as hissa- 
dars, whatever form their proprietorship may take. 
The unit of settlement is the village, and all the 
proprietors of the village are jointly and severally 
liable for the land revenue assessed on the whole 
vUlage. But out of the proprietary body {the panch 
^issadaran) one or more padhans or malguzars are 
appointed. The padhan collects the land revenue 
from the co-shareis and is entitled to certain dues, 
over and above the income from his own lands. 
He usually manages the Gaon Sanjait or the common 
land on behalf of the panch hissadars and generally 
keeps the income from it to himself. Although any 
member can get his land and share formally separa- 
ted off, and recorded separately by applying to the 
courts for partition, yet perfect partition is altogether 
unknown in the hills, and we have a village pro- 
prietary system resembling in the commonest cases 
either pure pattidari or imperfect pattidarL This is 
due to the presence of Gaon Sanjait or the common 
land of the village. The hissadari right is trans- 
ferable, and inheritable according to the peculiar 
customs of succession in the Kumaon Hills. 

(ii) Above the hissadars, there are the thohdars 
or kaniurs or sayainas. All these three mean the 
same thing, and they represent a class of revenue 
farmers in these hills. They are not the proprietors 
of the soil, but have the right of revenue collection, 
and the privilege of receiving a certain percentage 
of rents collected by them, pins certain other custom- 
Ary payments in kind and cash. Their right also 
is transferable and inheritable. 
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(iii) Below the htssadars there arc (1) the Khai- 
kars a class vrey mucli resembling the occupancy 
tenants of the plains and (2) the Sirlans or the 
tenantP-at-will, In the Khaihari land all that the 
hipsadar can sell is his right as proprietor to receive 
a percentage on revenue as haq-a-malkana, with a 
possible prospect of the land reverting to khudkasht 
in tlie absence of direct heirs to the khaikar. In 
Ahnora and I^ainital a hissadar receives 25 per cent.j 
wiiilc in Garhwal 20 per cent, upon the revenue. 

(1) A lhat'kar may be defined as a tenant with a 
heritable right, but non-transferable right. His rent 
is fixeil at the time of the Bettleinent and cannot be 
altered during the term of the settlement. The 
kkailari right may be acquired by means of a regis- 
tered agreement given b}* the hissadar on payment 
of a premium. Of more recent date is the custom of 
Government exercising the power of conferring ' 
khaikari right on tenants who have broken up and 
improved unmeasured Government lands. 

(2) Sirtans or tenants-at-will. This class of ten- 
ants is a very insignificant one in the Kumaon hills. 
About 94 per cent, of all the land is cultivated by 
Mssadars or khaikars, and only 6 per cent, by sirlans. 
They have no right of occupancy and can be ejected 
at the will of the hissadar. 

LAND TENURES IN THE BENARES DIVISION 

A zemindar as constituted by the permanent 
settlement means “ A land-holder possessing a zemin- 
dari estate which is heritable and transferable by sale, 
gift or bequest, subject under all circumstances to , 
the public assesment fixed on it, entitled after the 
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pajment. o£ such assessment to appropriate any sur- 
plus rents and profits which may be lawfully receiv- 
able by him from the under-tenants of land in his 
zemindari, or from the alteration and improvements 
of untenanted lands but subject nevertheless to such 
rules and restrictions as are already established, or 
may be hereafter enacted by the British Government 
for securing the rights and privileges of ryots or 
other under-tenants of whatever denomination in 
their respective tenures, and for^ protecting them 
against undue exaction or oppression.” The exten 
of the right conferred on the zemindars by the 
Permanent Settlement was the subject of animate 
discussion for some time, but ultimately it was agree 
upon “ that zemindars never were, never were 
intended to be, the absolute proprietors of the sou 
but that they at all times have held subject to 
rights of various classes of ryots, whom they a n 
power to eject as long as the proper rents were pa 
by them.” Lord OirnwalliB writing in said i 
understand the word permanency to ° 

Jama only, and not to the details of the se j 

for many regulations will certainlj^ be e 
necessary for the further security of t e , 

particular.” Then again the right of the zemindar 
is limited by the power of summary sa e ^ 
Government, in case he fails to pay is q 
revenue on the fixed date. _ _ 

This gives us some idea of the positmn ° 
zemindar in the permanently settled 
the Zemindari tenure there is the ^ 

the incidents of which are identical wit 
zemindari estate (revenue paying es a ), 
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pays no revenno to Government, it is not liable to 
sale for arrears of revenue. 

The Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 divides the 
holders of interest subordinate to zemindars into 
three classes (i) Tenure-holder^ (including IJnder- 
tcnure-holders), (ii) Ryots and (iii) Under-ryots. A 
tenure-holder is an intermediary interest between 
an estate and a holding which has been defined ns 
the interest of the cultivating ryot. A tenure- 
holder can freely transfer his right, while that power 
has been denied to ryots e.xcept those who are 
fixed-rate tenants and a certain favoured class called 
occupancy ryots whose interest is alienable accord- 
ing to custom. The onus of proving custom lies on 
the party who alleges its existence. In regard to 
sub-letting too the tenure-holder is allowed a free 
hand, while the ryot labours under certain disabi- 
lities. 

Tenures are known under a variety of names, 
and may be divided into two classes: — (i) Permanent 
Tenures created since the Permanent Settlement and 
some existing before that, and (ii) Patni Taluks. (1) 
Under the permanent tenure, the rent on which land 
is held can not be enhanced except upon proof of a 
special right by custom to enhance, or of a right 
depending on the conditions of the grant. If the 
rent has never been enhanced since the Permanent 
Settlement it can not now be enhanced. These are 
broadly speaking minor zemindars under big zemin- 
dars, whose interest is transferable and heritable. (2) 
Patni Taluks : they are in substance perpetual 
lenses of zemiridaris, the rent being fixed in perpe- 
tuity, and tenure being saleble by the Collector at 
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the zemindar’s instance for arrears, precisely in the 
same way as the parent estate. 

Under these we have a large variety of ryots, 
most important of wliich are the following : — (i) The 
Fixed-rate tenants : — the position of this class is 
very much the same as that of the Permanent Tenure- 
holder but instead of intermediary zemindari 
interest they belong to the cultivating class. The 
rate of their rent cannot be enhanced above that, 
■which was fixed at the time of the Permanent Settle- 
ment. However a landholder may sue for enhance- 
ment of the rent of a fixed-rate tenant only on the 
ground that the area of the land in such tenant’s 
holdings has been increased by alluvium or by the 
tenant’s encroachment. And a fixed-rate tenant may 
6Ue for abatement of his rent only on the ground that 
the area of the land in his holding has been diminished 
by diluvium, or by the taking up of land for a public 
purpose, or a work of public utility. The interest 
of this tenure is heritable, as well as transferable. 
Besides the above we have the Ex-proprietary, the 
Occupancy and the Non-occupancy (or the tenants- 
at-will) ryots. In the case of an occupancy tenant, 
enhancement by contract is restricted to an addition 
once in 15 years of not more than one-eighth of the 
previous rent, and only a Civil Court can on the 
grounds specified below enhance the rent : 

{a) that the rate of rent paid by the r^t 
' is below the prevailing rate paid by 

occupancy-ryots for land of a similar 
description and with simijar advantages 
' in the same or neighbouring villages, 
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{It) that there has been a rise in the average 
local prices of staple food crops during 
the currencj of the present rent, 

(c) that the productive powers of the land 
held by the ryot have been increased 
by an improvement affected b3’ or at 
the expense of the landlord during the 
currency of the present rent and 
(rf) that the productive powers of the land 
held by the ryot have been increased 
by fluvial action. 

The operation of the laws of enhancement is 
subject to an important proviso which runs thus, 
“ Notwithstanding anything rn the foregoing 
sections, the court shall not in any case decree any 
enhancement which is under the circumstances 
of the case unfair or inequitable.” 

The money rent payable by an occupancy tenant 
may be reduced on two grounds only : — 

(a) that there has been a fall, not due to a 
temporary cause, in the average local 
prices of staple food crops during the 
currency of the present rent and 

(i) that the soil of the holding has without the 
fault of the r^'ot become permanently 
deteriorated by a deposit of land or other 
■‘specific cause, sudden or gradual. 

The right of occupancy, here, as in the Agra 
Province, is heritable, but in default of heirs, it 
extinguishes, and the land lapses to the landlord. 
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The Bengal Tenancy Act authorises the occu- 
pancy ryots, as "well as tenants^ at rate to 

carry 'out any improvement, ■wich is defined as any 
irork which adds to the value o£ the holding, whic 
is suitable to the holding and consistent with e 
purpose for which it was let, and which it not execu- 
ted on the holding, is either executed directly tor i s 
benefit, or is after execution made directly bene cia 
to it ” It has further been laid down that the toUow- 
iug works shall be presumed to be improvemen s . 

(a) the construction of wells, tanks, water °ban 
nels and other works for the storag , 
supplv or distribution of water tor 

the purposes of dn 

use of men and cattle employed an 

agriculture, 

(i) the preparation of land for irrigation, 

(c) the drainage, reclamation from 

other waters, or protection 

from erosion or other damag y ^ ’ 

of land used for agricultural^^purposes or 
waste land which is culturable, 

(d) the reclamation, clearance, £_j. 

permanent improvements of land tor 

agricultural purposes, ^ ^ -rr nf the 

(e) the renewal or reconstruction 

foregoing works or alterations therein 

or additions thereto and 

{y)the erection of a ^ 

together with all neceo-a y 

ings. 
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Some further ineWentB of tho occupancy-right 
arc that it is exempted from escheat and protected 
on tho sale of tenures for arrears of rent, 
contract made after tlie passing of the Act can 
bar the acquisition of occupancy-rights. These 
provisions restraining the freedom of contract are 
intended for the protection of the weak and ilU” 
terate ryots from tlie strong hand of the landlord. 

The status of tho “ non-occupancy ” ryots 
calls for a passing notioe. The term means and in- 
cludes the large class of ryots wlio do not fall under 
the definition of ryots holding at fixed rate or 
occupancy-ryots. A non-occupancy ryot is liable 
to pay such rent as may be agreed on between him 
and his landlord at the time of his admission. ^ He 
is liable to ejectment for failure to pay rent, misuse 
of land or breach of covenant and also on the 
expiry of the term of a registered lease or of the 
term for which ho is entitled to hold land at a fair 
and equitable rent determined under section 46. 
The right of a non-occupancy ryot is not protected 
by the Revenue sale lands, hut under the Tenancy 
Act of 1885 Ins right to hold for 5 years at a rent 
fixed by the judicial or revenue authorities under 
Chapter VI or X, constitutes a protected interest 
not liable to be avoided on .a sale for arrears of rent. 
The Act has not defined any further incident of the 
tenancy and questions on which the law is silent 
must be determined by a reference to custom or to the 
rules of equity and good conscience. 
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SYSTEMS OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 

Some are o£ opinioa that the present system o£ 
land tenures and land assessment, “ does not secure 
to the cultivator full fruits of his labour,” and that 
his rent is increased for no just or sufficient reason. 
■This, as we have seen, may be true, and is to a certain 
^tent true of the non*occupancy tenants, in the 
Frovince of Agra, but certainly there is no justification 
for this belief so far as the occupancy and other pri- 
vileged classes of tenants in the United Provinces are 
concerned, nor could it be said of the Statutory ten- 
ants in Oudh. Here the law neither fails to provide 
for continuity of occupation of a piece of land nor 
does it allow enhancement without sufficient cause. 
As a matter of fact the law does not err here, it errs 
elsewhere as we have pointed out, while introducing 
the study of legal facts in connection with Indian 
Economy. 

There are others who are of opinion (like Mr. 
J E. O’Conor) that, “ the state demand is too high 
and that it should be reduced by one-third of what it 
is at present, care being taken that this benefit would 
go to the actual tiller' of the soil.” Yet others, who 
seem to be the admirers of the zemindars, think that 
all the present evils would disappear, if only the 
Grovernment were to stop the practice of periodical 
revenue revisions as Lord Cornwallis did in the case 
of Bengal in 1793. 

Taking, these views one by one in the reverse 
order we will see how much weight there is in each 
of them. 
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Tlie idea of introducing a Universal Permanent 
Setllcmcnt is at onco unscientific and unjust. It if 
unscientific ns it keeps for ever fixed the share oi 
the state in that increment to the income from land, 
•which is due to the general development of society] 
while the responsibilities and the expenses of the 
state go on inci easing. It is unjust in as much as it 
would benefit the landlord at the expense of the 
community and tlie cultivator — the two classes is 
India which, if anybody does, deserve relief and need 
funds for their fuller expansion. There is, therefore] 
no necessity for a permanent settlement, if the re- 
visions are made after sufliciehtly long intervals of say 
forty or fifty years, and if the zemindars are not com- 
pelled, at the time of revisions, to sue their tenants 
for the increase of rents, as was done (so we read 
in the papers at least) during the settlement opera- 
tions in the Fathepnr District of these Provinces in the 
years 1915-16. It is only legitimate that the Govern- 
ment should share with the zemindar the profits 
from land duo to the general development of society, 
and independent of the improvements made by him. 
If the income from laud were not to keep pace (as 
would be the case if permanent settlement were made 
in these Provinces) with the increase of general 
expenditure (which is bound to take place with the 
general progress of society), persons other than the 
zemindars will have to suffer for that, and that does 
not seem to satisfy the canon of equity. 

Coming to the proposal of Mr. J. E- O’Conor, we 
may note its ambiguity first. Either it may mean 
that the present rents paid by the tenants are high, 
and the G-overnment should reduce them by one-third 
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an then not permit enhancement up to a certain 
e mte period of time, or it may mean that in future 
e hrovernment should alsvays remit one-third of the 
■i' received and have it distributed amongst 

J I e cultivators in proportion to the rents paid by 
* zemindar. If Mr. O’Conor meant the 

j nrst, then it would only be a temporary relief for the 
i cu tivator, so long as the rules determining the en- 
I uancement of rent in these provinces remain what 
r ey are and so long as the demand for land continues 
j as strong as it is now. If, however, Mr. O’Conor, 

^ meant the second then the only possible ways, in 
^ our opinion of realising the end in view would be 
^jtwo:-— oue^ l-hat each year the Government after 
5 ^^ collecting its dues at the present rate of revenue 
■j^Possment, should 'give back one-third of them to 
i cultivators ; apportioning if in such a way that 
I each receives in proportion to the rent he pays to the 
zemindar. The other way to secure this would be a 
|iiotification tp the effect that “ as the Government 
J Co not propose to take so much of the land revenue, 
should not pay the amount to the zemindar.” 
s ow if the Government were to leave this present 
: enhancements and ejectments in tact, they 

ijyllhave to call the “ tillers” twice every year, if 
t^ccy adopt the one, or they will have to issue parchai 
twice .every year, if they were to adopt the 


: However, I personally do not consider the second 

6tho(3 desirable as its adoption would mean nothing 
sz'e than the giving of a gift to the tillers of so 
®zich money every year in view of their straightened 
®'''cum8tances~a kind of charity. And you should 
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not dcnl with the problem of national poverty in 
terms of paujjcristn, as such methods are apt to 
demoralize the receiver of the gift. I would rather 
recommend the adoption of methods that would 
inenjasetho productive capacity of the cultivator, :ind 
thus leave him n greater margin both for paying 
higher rents, and raising his standard of living. 
Moreover if the second method were adopted, we 
may he sure that the zemindars and the patwaris 
will use indirect ineans to secure the G-overnment 
muafi to tljemselves— if not all, then in part at least. 
They have great power over the poor and illiterate 
cultivators, and it will be difficult for the cultivators 
to keep all of the reduction for themselves. Facts 
are facts, and we should not ignore them., Besides, 
this method will add much to the work of the already 
overworked revenue officers. 

Coming to the question whether the system of 
land-tenure is defective, w'e have to remind ourselves 
of another question, defective from what point of 
view ? ’ A system may be very good from the point 
of the zemindar, and yet woefully bad from the point 
of view of community, as is the permanent system of 
Bengal. Or again a system may be very good from 
the point of individual cultivators for the time being 
and yet ^ ruinous in the long run to the interest of 
the nation as would be the system of peasant pro- 
prietorship in a backward country, witli such laws of 
succession such as we have in India. The first 
point therefore which we must decide is from what 
particular standpoint we are going to judge the exist- 
ing systems of land tenures in the Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh. 
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The unit of human sympathy has always been 
commensurate with the stage of economic development 
reached at any time in a country. During the days 
of Tribal Economy, when each tribe wandered from 
place to place, taking catch crops now here and now 
there, the unit of human sympathy was the tribe, 
aud when these tribes settled themselves in fixed 
habitations called villages, which were at once isolated 
and self-sufficing, the unit was extended to and 
confined within the area of the villages ; when these 
villages for one reason or another expanded into 
towns and cities, the same expansion and limitation 
of the unit was met with. Then the development 
of the means of communication within various 
countries, and outside first tended to create a national 
SDd then an international stage of economic develop- 
®eat, and with these running concurrently were the 
waves of nationalism and internationalism. Before 
the great war the growing tendency was towards 
mternationalism or what has been sometimes called 
Cosmopolitanism ; but the severe shock of that huge 
armageddon rudely pushed back this rising wave, 
leaving an open sea to the other. The wave that now 
surges in the hearts of men is that of nationalism 
®od all the countries of the world are hammering out 
schemes to attain the highest possible national deve- 
lopment. Any method of reform, therefore, which 
one may suggest in any walk of lifs is to be subjected 
to the supreme test of nationalism — a term which to 
mind connotes that the interests of the nation as 
^ whole are to be given the priority over international, 
Well as individual or communal interests, A 
scheme of reform that may be capable of securing a 
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very high clcgrco of dnvelopment iu a particular 
branch of national activity or that may be supremely 
advantageous to a particular conirounityj if it is 
not calculated to have a beneficial effect on the all- 
round activity of the nation, is to be rejected, and an- 
other capable of securing a higher national advantage, 
although its influence on a particular branch of 
activity may not bo as beneficial as of the former, is 
to be adopted. To put it in a nut-shell the doctrine 
of nationalism ivould subordinate the interests of an 
individual unit of society or of an individual industry, 
to the interests of the nation as a whole, A line of 
reform advocated, therefore, is not to he judged on 
its own merits alone, but its reflex influences on other 
branches of national activity are also to be taken 
into account. 

We would therefore judge the existing systems 
of land-tenures in the Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
from the point of view of community and the first 
consideration, therefore to be constantly kept in mind 
while criticising the existing system of land-tenure 
would be to make it such as may secure on the one 
hand, the fullest possible development of the agri- 
cultural resources of these provinces, and on the 
other help the manufacturing and commercial activi- 
ties of the country. In any case the system should 
not in any way act as a drag upon the other activi- 
ties of society. 

It has also been found by expeiience in these 
provinces that as the interests of more than one class 
of people clash together in agriculture, the result is 
that that industry suffers by mutual unnecessary 
interference. And side by side with the above it 
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bas been noticed that whenever there is a joint 
demand for the services of more than one thing or 
group of people, then generally one of them (and 
that necessarily the weaker one) becomes dependent 
Upon the other, with the result that the prosperity 
of the weaker depends upon the stronger. This we 
find in actual life in the existing relations of the 
tenants and the landlords in these provinces. This 
is very undesirable, and in devising a new system we 
should try to eliminate this dependence as far as 
possible. The S3mtem of land-tenuies should ensure 
to each class of worker in the agricultural industry 
as much freedom of act.ion as may be compatible with 


the highest national interests. 

Then there should be no compulsion upon any man 
to follow this or that occupation. Every one 
be perfectly free to follow that work in Hfe to which 
his natural interests lead him, as a man is sure to do 
that best for which he has been fitted by Nature. 
The existing system of land-tenures, wherein the 
division of land after the death of a particular 
cultivator, or a landlord, takes place, according to the 
Hindu and the Muslim laws of succession, compms 
people to become agriculturists, whether they are 
or not by throwing before them the very tempting 
buit of a share in the agricultural land, this very 
phenomenon of equal sharing amongst the zemin ars 

bas led to the sub-division of zemindaris, and a 

class of parasitic zemindars has sprung up whic w j e 
compelled to live in the cities to supplement its 
meagre income from the landed property by ^ormng 
clerks and so on, yet continues to extract r 
Horn its tenants without doing any thing or 
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in return. Looked :it from an ecnuoinic point of 
the share of agricultural income that at present goes 
to the zemindars is a dead lo-^s, at least that much 
of it which goes lo absentee zemindars, and to tiiose, 
^Yho, while living in the villages, yet do nothing for 
the industry that supports them. Further tlie 
rigiit of occupancy from generation to generation 
militatos against the development of capitalistic 
farming of such commercial crops as cotton, jute 
and sugarcane, and is one of the greatest stumbling 
blocks in the way of consolidation of agricultural 
holdings, without which no serious improvement 
in the pre=ent methods of cultivation is possible. 

THE IDEAL SYSTEM OF LAND-TENURE FOR THE 
ZEMINDARI PROVINCES 

Wo have stndied above some of the defects to 
which the systems of land-tenure prevailing in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh are open. We 
will now try to devise a system in which an 
attempt will be made lo eliminate these defects, 
and yet without interfering too much with the 
existing state of things. 

ESSENTIALS OF THE IDEAL CULTIVATORS’ TENURE 

(J) Coiiiinuliy of Possession 

In order to secure the liighest possible develop- 
ment of agriculture it. is essential to provide some 
sort of continuity of pos'.ession. Although Arthur 
young believed, and there is mucti trucli in this 
saying, “ that the magic of property turns sand mto 
gold,” yet I am inclined to agree with Moiison, that 
it is not essential that the man who tills the giound 
should be made the owner of it, in the sense in which 
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the word ownership ie generally used — it carries 
with it the idea of the power of sale, mortgage, 
lease, inheritance, etc. But it may be taken as an 
axiom that the longer and more certain the con- 
tinuity of possession the greater would be the expen- 
diture of capital and effort that a cultivator would 
be disposed to put on his farm. In the opinion of 
experienced rural economists like Gr. F, Keatinge, 
Harold Mann and others, anything which will secure 
to the tenant a sufficiently long tenure will be just 
as efficient to provide the incentive for better farm- 
ing. I' would, therefore, recommend life-time-tenure 
system, because this would secure for us practically 
all the advantages of a universal occupancy right and 
incidentally will get rid of the inherent disadvantages 
of the latter, that is, (i) the equal sharing among 
the sons. [This must continue, unless of course 
we change the existing laws of succession. To me it 
seems that as the laws of succession both amongst 
the Hindus and the Musalmans are the result of 
religious or at least semi-religious faiths and beliefs, 
it will not be possible to modify them. Therefore, to 
adopt the course of least resistance, we may do away 
with the right of occupancy as it is, and give hfe 
tenures dnstead.] And (ii) the pledging of the land 
as security and the consequent indebtedness of the 
ryot. 

Continuity of possession necessarily involves some 
external regulation of rents, for, if the landlord could 
raise the rents at any time and to any amount he 
thought fit, be would, when competition is active, 
drive out the cultivator by fixing the rent impossibly i 
high. The two conceptions are as a matter of fact 
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interdependent and au)’ adniiiiisl ration wliich under 
takes to secure eoatinuiiy of ])Ossi,FMon, for !i sulli- 
ciontly long time or for a life-time, should also under- 
take the regulation of rents. 

If the principle that the longer and more certain 
the continuity of pOhSOEsion, the greater would he the 
expenditure of capital and effoit that a cultivator 
would be disposed to put on his farm, were to be 
carried to its logical conclusion, it would lead to the 
confirmation of the right of property in perpetuity, 
and the rcEcarclies of Arthur Young, Seebohom and 
others in the systems of land-tenures of various 
countries and the prevailing state of agriculture tliere, 
also point in the same direction. But the rigour o£ 
this is to be modified by an equally important prin- 
ciple : every cultivator siiould be free to give up or to 
take in as much land ns his resources in men and 
money may warrant at a particular time. (The import 
of this principle is that an economic bolding of which 
we hear and road so much, is not something that 
could bo expresscvl in absolute terms as so many 
bighas or acres per cultivator. It is, as Mr. Keatinge 
has well pointed out in his book, The Rural Economy 
of the Bombay Deccan, a relative term. A farm 
of twenty bighas {pujehta) may be classed as an econo- 
mic bolding when it is being worked by a family of 
two men, one woman and one or two children, a pair 
of country bullocks, and other usual agricultural 
capital. But this very farm may become thoroughly 
un-economic bolding, either because the number of 
persons working and depending upon this farm may 
increase or decrease, or because the same persons have 
begun to use better or worse agricultural implements, 
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or they have substituted better or worse methods of 
farming, and so on. The number of people, working, 
and depending upon a farm, the kind and quality of 
agricultural capital, the methods and systems of 
farming — all- these — go to decide the economic size of 
a holding.) Further the import of this principle is that 
although the cultivator may be free to adjust his 
scale of industry to his resources, he should be made 
independent' of any outside pressure to adopt a 
different scale. This of course, as far as ^ prac- 
ticable. The practical realisation of this principle 
would necessitate some such legal provision as is met 
with in the ryotican systems of southern India, which 
provide that so long as an “ Occupant” pays the land 
revenue, assessed on his land every thirty years, he 
May without fear of any ejectment continue to culti- 
vate his land, but may whenever he so desires, give 
up a part or the whole of his land, the amount or 
revenue being decreased proportionately. Or we may 
' adopt some such system of periodical re-adjustments 
of the size of individual holdings, as was pre- 
valent , in Russia during the days of mir 
tenure. Whatever system we adopt, there 
should be some provision to meet the necessUy 
of a farmer. If at any time a cultivator finds his 
rescources to have increased, and if he is desirous o 
taking up more land, he should have every facility to 
do so provided such addition is not liable to airec 
prejudicially his fellow cultivators. 

(2) Contiguous System of Fields 

The disadvantages of a holding composed of fields 
scattered here and there and the advantages or a 
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contiguous holding have been fully realised in think- 
ing circles, and much has boon written on the subject 
during the lust ton 3 ’'earfi ; it is enough therefore for 
me to refer to it and say that the new system of 
land-tenures should provide the right of cultivation 
in a solid block of land only and should never allow 
cultivation of scattered fields. 

(3) Inheritable^ but only by one heir — The holding 
of the farmer after his death, may be inheritable, if 
there is any one of his heirs ready to carry on agri- 
culture, but only by one of his sons or daughters, 
whoever has natural aptitude for agriculture. It 
should never be left to be divided amongst all the 
sons, as is now done under the wasteful Hindu and 
Muslim laws of inheritance. The evils resulting from 
these have been so fully discussed and sot out in the 
recent literature on the subject that I may not dilate 
upon them here. But I may be permitted to add, as 
I have pointed out at the beginning of this chapter, 
that I look upon them as one of the most important 
causes of agriculturists’ poverty and indebtedness. 
Not only the land, but all the agiicultural capital 
also, should devolve upon him who succeeds to the 
tenancy, and the rest of the property may be equally 
divided amongst the others Although the land 
should remain with one of the successors of the 
deceased, as far as possible, because this would ensure 
continuity of good agricultural practice, hoAvever 
it should never be capable of being mortgaged 
or sold in parts. During his lifetime a tenant 
may transfer it, but only in one lot, and only to 
him who means to cultivate it himself, and not to 
sub-let it. 
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(4) Improvemenis made by the cultivator ex- 
empted from enhancement of rent 

While discussing continuity of possession, we 
have remarked that as an adjunct to it, we should 
have external regulation of rents. The changes in rent 
should only be allowed, in general, at the time of 
re-adjustments, or new settlements, and while assess- 
ing new rents the improvements made by the culti- 
vator on his land should be exempted, and the rents 
once enhanced should not be allowed to be raised 
again until a certain fixed period has passed away. 

Re-adjustments as well as alteration in rents in 
particular cases and on special grounds should be 
permissible even during the time intervening between 
two readjustments, provided such readjustment is 
po'isible without inconveniencing others, and pro- 
vided the changes iu rent are justified on very spe- 
cial grounds such as the deterioration of land owing 
to some natural calamity or improvement in land 
owing to some capital improvements made by the 
proprietor of the land. Who should be responsible 
for this, and how this is to be effected would be 
discussed later on. 

Is the maintenance of an intermediary 
proprietary interest desirable ? 

We now pass on to discuss whether or no it is 
desirable to maintain a proprietary interest between 
the actual cultivator and the Government. Let us 
first start with the assumption that there is no 
intermediary, and then see what other measures be- 
sides the tenure detailed above, would have to be 
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uaclcrtnken to ensure tJic full development of the 
agriciiltunil iudubtry. The Ijxity of tenure and 
coiifcolidatecl econonjic holdings would not by them- 
selves bring about all that is desirable, although 
they w'ould facilitate it, as now their absence blocks 
the way of progress. But nil these would go a very 
little way indued if the cultivutoi were left unedu- 
cated in the advanced mctiiods of agriculture, and 
ignorant of the advantages of using specialised 
machines, as they are invented every now and then, 
of improved seeds and various agricultural products 
of better quality capable of being grown in a paiti- 
cular locality. And all this educativ'e effect would 
result in nothing, if the cultivator did not possess 
the capital necessary to make these improvements. 
To begin with, therefore, the Government will liave 
to provide some agency for the diffusion of sound 
education, and to control aud guide it. Another 
to spread knowledge about improved seeds, agricul- 
tural machinery, and other discoveries as they 
are made in the Central Government Experimental 
Farms. For this, if it is to be done propoily, de- 
monstration farms will have to be opened for each 
contiguous group of four or five villages. Experi- 
mental farms, with provision for demonstration will 
have to be provided at convenient centres for each 
group of villages constituting a homogeneous region. 
And it may be found necessary to have still bigger 
e:^eriraental farms, say for a district or a group of 
districts, or a province, the size of the area of influ- 
ence being determined by the nature of the climatic 
and other agrarian conditions, such as the quality 
of the soil, etc. 
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Then again the individual farna will need to be 
provided with various other capital improvements, 
such as drainage and irrigation works which are 
beyond the means oE an individual farmer, however 
prosperous he may be. Even in a rich country like 
England, farm buildings, enclosures, and other big 
works are made by the landlords and therefore the 
Crovernment will have to do these things here. The 
reason why even prosperous farmers fail to make 
these, is not far to seek. When property breaks 
into small pieces — as it is bound to do when we have 
peasant propidetors — the savings also break up, 
and are easily squandered ; but when they gather 
together in a respectable muss in the hands of a land- 
lord, they are not so easily wasted. 

Another function ivbich the Government vyill 
have to undertake in the absence of on enterprizmg 
intermediary as they have been compelled to do 
would be that of organising co-operative activity. Ha 
the intermediary been conscientious and enthusiastic 
obout his business there would have^ been ^ no neces 
8ity for the Government to take initiative in t e 
movement, and it would have been saved its present 
rigidity of form and a departmental character it is 
an open secret that people in the villages look upon 
their co-operative credit societies as an institution ot 
the State, maintained to provide cheap money or 
them. The general attitude of the Governmen 
inspectors and others lends a strong support to 
this belief. They have not yet learnt to look upon 
the society as their own, and this is the wea 'es 
point of the system. 
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To secure ail tiio above desirable things, Govern- 
ment will have to maintain at least’ three different 
and independent agencies, one to spread education, 
supervise and control it, and it may bo found con- 
venient to entrust, to this the diffusion of ideas about 
sanitation, co-operation and improved agriculture, A 
second, to organise, guide, and control co-operation in 
its various forms and in practical life. And tbo third, 
to work the experimental and demonstration farms. 
To ihi-i may be entrusted the planning and carrying 
out (assisted in bigger projects by tlie P. W. D,) 
of capital improvements, like drains and canals, as 
well as farm buildings. 

Now, for all these three agencies, we shall have 
need of a very large staff of officials, which would 
be very expensive, and at the same time not as keen 
about its business as a conscientious and enthusiastic 
intermediary with a proprietary interest is likely to 
be. For this reason, and for others to follow, I 
consider it desirable to have an intermediary. Here 
somebody may pertinently remark that so far these 
intermediaries have, by no means, shown any marked 
enterprize, in providing education — general and 
agricultural — and Imve taken no interest whatever 
in the development of agriculture or co-operation. 
Of course, they have not. But that has been ^due 
to the prevailing ignorance of the class, and the 
resultant absence of ihc sense of duty, as well as 
to certain serious defects in their tenure. The 
enlightened landlord has done much for his 
tenantry in England, and we have every reason to 
believe that, if liis ignorance is removed, and he is 
given a secure and reasonable tenure, the landlord in 
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these provinces would also do equally as well for his 
tenan^. 

Besides being less expensive, an intermediary 
would be more efficient, as there would be no division 
of responsibility and he would take a personal inter- 
est in all this work. No Government official, how- 
ever, well-paid and conscientious he may be, can 
equal the zeal of a zemindar who looks upon the land 
as his own. All these considerations impel me to say 
that the maintenance of the zemindar, is highly 
desirable. 

Essentials of the Tenure of the Intermediary 
(1) Proprietary interest to extend over a contiguous 
group of villages 

He should have a proprietary interest extending 
over an economic unit of a group of villages. Just 
as it is desirable to entrust to one farmer a consoli- 
dated block of land for good farming, so it is equally 
desirable to put in charge of an individual zemindar 
^ group of contiguous villages with an area neither 
too large nor too small to be managed by him. 
'^uerally a zemindar who has a large number of 
villages under him has enough and to spare, and the 
Marginal utility of money is low to him. If he is 
not given to the common vices of the lich, he cares 
^nry Jittle for getting more by developing his estate, 
^nd the nation loses what would have come to it in 
^ne form of increased revenue if the zemindar had a 
strong incentive for getting more. If the zemindar 
nj*Ppens to be a man of extravagant habits then to 
MM his chief function is to get more and more rent 
ont of the cultivators, and to eat, drink and be merry. 
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Even if cT bi^ zemindar be enlightenedj conscientionsj 
and pyrapnthctic, be cannot look after the affairs of 
bis property, and lias perforce to employ agents, whe 
cheat him ami cheat his tenants. The sufferings of 
tlie tenant under the petsonni care of a bad zemindai 
are not comparaldo to the sufferings of those put 
under the best agents. My experience of estates 
managed by agents leads me to say that they almost 
always tyrannise over the cultirators and care more 
for tlieir personal gain than either for the develop- 
ment of the property or the well being of the tenants, 
And if the different villages of a zemindar happen tc 
be scattered in diffirent fahsils of a district, or in 
different districts, then even the remote chance of 
a zemindar exercising some control is out of question] 
and all the evils of management by agents .ireintensi 
tied Very much. He who wants to have a first hnne 
knowledge of these evils, sliould go to one of the 
t-iluqdari est itcs of Oudh, or to a bigzemiudari estate 
in the Agra Province, and sec for himself the state of 
affairs there. 

(2) Inheritable according to Primogeniture 

The zemindari interest should be inheritable bul 
always according to the la-w of primogeniture. Onlj 
one son having aptitude for agriculture, and having 
previously received the education prescribed lateron, 
should succeed the father, others being left to d( 
whatever they please, after due provision has been 
made for their education in what they are fit for. 
Besides the land and the agricultural capital whicb 
is to go to only one issue, all other property, shoulc 
-devolve equally upon others, according to the prevail 
ing laws of the caste or tribe to which they belong. 
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The zemindari may be transferable and mort- 
gageable but never leaseable. Ic should never be 
allowed to be sold in parts. 

f (^) Powers of the Zemindar 

The zemindar may have certain powers over his 
euantry, but never amounting to absolutism. He 
May , if he makes some capital improvement, enhance 
e rent, provided it is mutually agreed upon. If no 
mutual agreement is reached, the matter may be refer- 
imthority considered competent for the 
ask. But to attain this there should be no expensive 
procedure and no stamp duties, as they needlessly add 
0 the expenses of the poor. Besides the enhance- 
ment of rem mutual agreement, the 

•mmdar may be entrusted with certain other 
judicial powers, up to a certain 

While discussing the tenure of the cultivator, 
remarked that as a general rule changes in 
allowed onlv at the time of periodic 
or new settlements, and that for 
in h t ^®^sons detailed there they may be allowed 
etween two re-adjustments. Now these re-adjust- 
®h*inges in rent should be made by the 
cnil K by the village patwari, and in 

thp^' the circle kanungo. After this 

miff scheme of re-adjustments should be sub- 
dar tsihsildars for ratification. The tahsil- 

aoQu • ratifying it should take measures to 

farmers concerned with the changes 
this should within fifteen days of 

^eola objections to it, and then finally 

it sanctioned, after modifications have been 
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tande. The length o£ the period after which these 
re*adju&tiuents should be made, should correspond 
more or less to an agricultural cycle, the approxi- 
mate length of which is between twelve and fourteen 
years. Three or four times of this may be fixed as 
the period for settlement of land revenue, but here 
the Government should definitely fix a percentage 
of the assets that it is entitled to. There should be 
no uncertaiuty about it .and no long procedures in 
arriving at the new figures of revenue demand for 
the future period. 

(4) ^csponsibiHlics of ike Zemindar 

He should be responsible, on the one hand to the 
Government for payment of land levenuc assessed 
on his land from time to time, and on the other hand to 
the tenantry for the maintenance of an agrieulturai 
farm, the supervision of schools atid co-operative 
societies in the are-i under him. He should be 
responsible for making capital improvements on 
individual farms, for providing roads and bridges, 
constructing wells and canals, dams and drains 
wherever necessary. He should look after the 
police, the panchayat, sanitaton and hj'giene of the 
various villages put under him. In short, ho should 
be a constant source of inspiration and guidance to 
the cultivators under him. 

(5) Compulsory education fvr succession 

But to ensure that the intermedi.rry would be 
enlightened, conscientious aud really effective it is 
very essential to make it a legal necessity for him 
to get a thorougii education in the science and art 
of agriculture, in est jte management, as well as in 

i 

1 

, \ 
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Other kindred branches of knowledge, such as co- 
operation and village sanitation, before he is allowed 
to assume charge of bis office. To attain this there 
should be agricultural colleges, not as at present 
one in a px-ovince, but scattered throughout the 
country districts at convenient centres, where 
prospective zemindars may be educated, and the 
curriculum should be so arranged as to prepare them 
for their future work. 

Conclusion with special reference to the General 
Considerations 

The scheme of land tenures discussed above, 
would, in the opinion of the writer, not only provide 
facilities for the fullest possible development of the 
agricultural resources of these provinces but would 
also create a middle class substantially rich both in 
material belongings and intellectual attainments 
amongst the eons and daughters of the zemindars. 
This middle class would be capable of giving very 
great help to the state at the time of emergency, 
and would be a perpetual sourte of culture and 
advancement to the country. Men of this class will 
have enough to live in comfort and to spare, and they 
will be able to pursue knowledge for its own sake. 
Even if education be freely provided by the state, 
it is only those who have got sufficient monetary 
resources to buy books and papers, and to h've 
up to that standard of living, which makes the 
pursuit of knowledge possible that can derive full 
benefit from it. It is people of this class alone who 
can add any thing original to the world’s store 
of knowledge. That leisure is essential for high 
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achiovomentf- in bdcncos un<I nrtP, is diffieul* to <ien 3 ’i 
and is well Pnppt)rted by the high development of 
both jn Beng.'i). mid rhat leisure ;vould not be po^dble 
fvir tlie sons of even prosp-rous farmers is as diffiaiU 
to refute, Tliereforo for the creation of a leisured, 
I don't R.iy u luxuriou', clu'^s, we have to look to 
the zoiniodari interest? or to high comraereiaiists 
and industrialists of a country. That freedom from 
monetary anxieties i? very essential, for, the jiroduc- 
tion of origintd work is very clearly supported by 
the fact that so far, leaving Bengal and the city of 
Bombay aside, verj* few Indians have sncccedcd in 
producing anything original, or in even becoming 
great politicians. 1 for one do not believe that the 
Indian has not got in him the requisite gifts of ori- 
ginality, of initiative and of invention ; and the reasons 
why so few arc met with are to be found in our de-, 
fectivo system of education and in the host of anxieties 
that begin to weigh a man down before he has 
passed his teens. Given a leisured class, mth proper 
safeguards to ensure its energies being directed into 
the right channels, we shall have not only a cheap 
central and very efficient agency to look after agricul- 
ture and other village activities, but also a permanent 
flow of well-trained and well brought up young men 
and women ready to take their part in other avoca- 
tions of life that require a high standard of intelli- 
gence and offer a high standard of living. 


Printed by Kamzak Ali Shah at the Kntional Press, Allahabad- 
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